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bes MRE YOUR name in this directory will 
meet in other way. Man 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Grain Exchange pevie : 
H. ©. rorie hee grain & fi 
Burrus Pa ane Aaa vators, 
Great West Mill & Elevator 


Kearns Grain & 
Mitielane inp aes Co., 


lie torage-m: * 
0 A iene rues 
seeds.* 
giana public storage. 
Preducers Grain nded warehouse, 
Stone & Colley Grain Pacis grain. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., B. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 
Hasenwinkle-Scholer Ce., country run grain. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 


a a & Grain Div., recrs., shrrs., consmts,* 
1, In rated, grain merchants.* 

Lewis Grain ration, consignments. * 

tig oe G., consignments. * 

Wood. Grain Oorp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. country run grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


BOS Grain Co., grain merchants. 
a ag commission grain a 


cane 


nd 
ain, stosker provisions. 
nants. * 


chants. 
aed ake on grain merchants.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The aeey Sete Co., shpr. grain, nes protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


& McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Co., L, J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 


Or er de 
Dill Gra 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co.- J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Co., ‘grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Exchange Members 
Wodcamp, Inc., grain, feeds, consignments. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge Oity Term. Elytr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Hlevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed and 
2Q5e per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 


introduce you to many old and new 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade pga 


Continental Grain Co., psa: Se 000,000 bu. 

Enid Elevator Corp, operating nid Terminal ‘Blevater. 

Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., SS bagi elvtrs., Er. mdsg.* 

General Grain Co., term. elvytr. . merchant 8. 

E. R. Humphre — Co., merchants.* 

ohnston Grain SBS ow shen, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
e Salina Terminal Eley. Co.. milling wheat, 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison, ate , consgnmnts., grain, seed, ingredients. 
Brackett oe in , brokerage, Snapper % 
ents.* 


k 
Worth aie & Wheg. Gon) pablie storage." 
ose Star pos public eereae ns rae ene. 


‘ Cone’ts.* 


Transit @ ae mm. y ; sist 
Uhimann Ee oom Go; of Maske: mdsg., public storage. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN, 


Farmers ashy seed A Comm. es grain storage. 
The Midwest Grain OCo., grain merchants, country eles. 
The Salina Terminal Bley. Co., milling wheat, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain ee 7 erg mcehts.* 
The Kansas Elevator Co., m! ‘af, corn, rats, le 
arevecrer: O'Sullivan Grain Oo., Ee mehts., consgnmts.* 
Mid- Cogent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, bar ‘ley, ete. 

in Co., grain merchants* 

mal Bley. Co., milling wheat. 
Ebb an es oe yin Co., grn, mehts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.® 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, EB. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, wWIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants,* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., ” grain merchants.* 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Successors to 
Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


1898), 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 
field seed. 827 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year. 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XC, No. 11, June 9, 1943. 


firms during the Fettagt Dy! whom you do not know or 
any new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is ona $10 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


American Elevator & 


could not 
ossibly in your territory. tt is certa 
per year. 


OMAHA, NEBR, 
Grain Exchange Members 


, Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000. 


United Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
ole Grain Co., Geo, W., receivers and shippers 
ewey & Sons, W. PN commission. 
Feltman Grain Co., C. grain commission, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Oo., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brkg. 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants-consignments' 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Merchants Exchange wosihare 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed oe 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. . millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally reli se pinerthing in in.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments. * 


SALINA, KANS. 
BPberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., meneral mcehts.* 
The Smoot Grain Co., milling wheat. 

SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, lOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
“Oats Specialists."'* 


WELLINGTON, KANS, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. BPlytr. 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 


Craig Grain Co., wholesale grain & seeds. 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Rice Grain Co., 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 
WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 


GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


, 


Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 


1930, at the 
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Chamber of Commerce | 
“Members \ 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH 
OF THE GRAIN BUSINESS 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Any Grade 


Any Quantity — Any Time Se | | INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION SA et trina bey 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Given Every Consignment 


7 Bows of Trade 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO.. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. 
Robinsons Cifer Code, Ea 

Miller’s Code (1936), cloth 2. 100 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher : (10th edition) 4.00 
agar Export Grain Cod 85.00 
A. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.. 

OS astncte. Export Cable Code 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code. 


All prices are f. o. b. ciara, 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, II. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


OPERATORS o 
-C.S. ELEVATOR 


Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable. Grain size, 


GRAIN peu | 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. _|[1800, 


414x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, 
500, $12.00. Seed size, 334x5% 
inches, per hundred $2.00 plus 
postage. 

GRAIN ~. FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Don’t Take Your Freedom for Granted 


GUARD IT WITH WAR SAVIGNS. BONDS 
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J. Younge Grain 
Company 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
28 BOARD OF TRADE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPERS Grain 
eww. DEWEY a sonse LUKE ; Co., Inc. 
CONSIGN TO DEWEY olicits Your Peoria Business 


PEORIA ComUORIA ILLINOIS 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable qualttd 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. Lewis Grain Corp. When writing advertisers men- 
RECEIVERS A good firm to consign to tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 


Consignments a Specialty Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley solidated. By so doing you help 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK both yourself and the publication. 


LAMSON BROS. & CO, stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. COTTON — BUTTER 
“69 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS . 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Yables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. 
20.000 "' 4 rT) 


to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
eer "3400 


A 7 
20,000 "' 140,950 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger Paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So.'La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 
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EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P, motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


THE J. B. EXRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 962 Southland Life Bldg., Dalles 


FY ALLIGATOR 
an x for Extra belt 


lacing hours 


One of our lunch hour 
: isticians estimates that two hun- 
dred million belts have been laced with 
Alligator steel belt lacing since its intro- 
; duction thirty years ago. 
Drives straight If these belts could all tell their story 
eT IL-l © of performance it would be summed up 
y lee ee 6in “extra belt lacing hours.” 
Smooth on both faces Since the original patent expired there 
Embeds in belt have been many lacings that looked like 
Rocker hinge pin Alligator. But fortunately for Alligator 
Joint easily separated the making of belt lacing is a highly 
specialized job. Years of research, 
backed by thousands of dynamometer 
tests plus better alloy steels and the 
constant improvement in die making and 
stamping practice, have been responsible 
for these extra belt lacing hours. 

Every plant should have a supply of 
Alligator steel belt lacing on hand. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types 
up to %” thick. Special lengths for wide 


.? 


{5 EDITIONS and 
still going strong 
@ Here is a 72-page 
pocket size manual, 
“Short Cuts to Power 
Transmission,” that 
presents a wealth of 
practical information 
about transmission 


and conveyor belts. 
Offers pointers on 
how to care for belts, 


methods of lacing, 
how to repair con-, 


weeaeremremem STEEL BELT LACING 
UTI 


on 
‘Snappy 


Scalper Cleaner Sifter Dresser 


belts. Also made in’’"Monel” and “Ever- 
dur.’ Order from your supply house. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4692 W. Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SS 
TRADE MARK REG. Sees U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


a 


‘Quickscreen 
Quickest, simplest, surest-result screening for all 
bulky feed stocks or trashy grain .. . Incredibly 
rapid, free-action sifting for all hard-to-sieve 
materials . . . Requires little power or space—easily 


and cheaply installed ... Safe for all uso— 
operates attentionlessly . . . Made in several sizes. 


Ask for Data J-404 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Srl I 


HA 


ILA 
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—POLK SYSTEM— 


When writ- 
CHALMERS & BORTON | |CONCRETE STORAGES| | ing caver. 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. SISCES Gesin 
C Fort Branch, Indiana aa ee 
ontractor 8 Designers —_ Contractors J omen al . 
onsoli- 
and dated. By 
R — CONCRETE eo canine 
Engineers CONSTRUCTION OF roe help 
oi Ereeatored: < Por : " ig ge te ae 
our Mills—Coal Pockets * 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS : RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. he lica- 
2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. ‘ 


Equipped with 

aM ; Four Stewart 
Bead : ee 4 il WAT Ed 4 Link-Belt 
Bushels j : Grain Car 
: Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 bushels 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
tll W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Jones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. — -— Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills _ Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY a 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 
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HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 


ELEVATOR Ibberson Efficiency 
MILL SUPPLIES Saves Money 


Builders of: Grain Elevators 


Large Stock Feed Mills 
Belts—Cups—Buckets Seed Plants Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
All Types Belting Coal Plants 


Tecumseh, Neb.—Your Journal is full of 
interesting material to read, and also con- 
tains valuable information relative to the 
manufacture of feeds——C. W. Gieser, prop 
Tecumseh Rendering Plant. 


Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


We solicit your inquiries 
Phone or Write 


WHITE STAR 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. 
Phone 5-8531 


RATS AND MICE INSTANTLY! 


@ Grain and feed warehouses are a well known 
paradise for rats and mice. Save yourself hundreds 
of dollars of damage by using a few dollars’ worth 
of CYANOGAS a year. CYANOGAS is a gas-pro- 
ducing powder—one whiff kills rats and mice in- 
stantly when blown into their hideouts and harbor- 
ages. Keep a supply of CYANOGAS and a duster 
on hand—use every Saturday night when closing up 1 
—you will. be amazed how easily and economically [f 
you can keep your place pest-free. SAFE. CERTAIN! 
Used by grain men and farmers for over 20 years. 
Write for special directions. Sold by drug, 
seed, hardware wholesalers. I-Ib., 75c; 5 Ibs., 
$3; 25-lbs., $10; 100-Ibs., $25. Cyanogas Foot 
Pump Duster, $7. 4 


WHERE THE 
GRAIN DUST'S 
THICKEST— MAKE 
MINE DUPOR no. 4 


DUPOR No. 4 for grain dusts pro- 
vides “Original Twins,’’ double filter 
protection. Foldable, reversible—fits 
any face! Has approved face cloth 
for comfort. Weighs 4 ounces. Con- 
versation easy. Has prize-winning 
Modern Plastics filter caps and check 
valves. It’s patented too! 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.65 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Department R-I 


VITAL TO 


@ low maintenance 


@ more input power 


It Must Be 
Handled With Care 


@ low insurance 


SKF Industries, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of Mill 
Red ay tae Gnenelg Mutual Insurance and our Dust 
Control Bulletins and Engineer- 


ing Data are offered without 


€ ; obligation to the milling and 
The Grain Trade's eae 
accepted medium for ‘““Wanted” 


r iad i is s s s 
ins a me pment Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
the semi-monthly Grain & Feed 
400 West Madison Street 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


KANSAS grain, feed, coal and seed business 
for sale. Located at Hamlin, Brown County. 
Kanel & Miller, Hamlin, Kan. 


INDIANA elevator, feed mill, coal yard, good 
location, main line R.R.; no competition; other 
business, partner in Army, reason for selling. 
Address 90K6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


EAST CENTRAL INDIANA grain, feed and 
coal business. Motor powered grinding equip- 
ment. Best of farming community. Address 
90K7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 25,000 bushel grain 
elevator for sale, on railroad siding, with large 
feed mixer, feed grinder, two elevator legs, and 
ear unloading apparatus. Address 90H1, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN grain elevator and retail coal 
yard, formerly operated by E. W. Burkhart & 
Son, at Fowlerville, is offered for immediate 
sale to close estate of sole surviving partner. 
A going business. J. B. Munsell, Jr., Attorney 
for estate, Fowlerville, Mich. 


1OWA—Grain elevator and lumber business 
for sale. Good section, fine business, located 
near Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Grain and lumber 
business can be purchased separate. Owner has 
made real money here. Wants to retire. Write 
for information. J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


OH!IO—Small, one man elevator and feed mill, 
central Ohio. Half way between Toledo and 
Columbus on the New York Central Railroad. 
Doing a nice business. Some young fellow who 
wants to work can make a good living and pay 
for this plant in three years. Address 90H5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


1OWA—Just west of Des Moines, good grain 
country, good feeder section and coal business. 
Main elevator and annexes 53,000 storage. Brick 
storage building, 28,000 bushels. 4 houses all 
rented. Complete grain and coal business, going 
concern. Owner wishes to retire. Located on 
Milw. Ry. and main highway. For information: 
—J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ii 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


EASTERN COLORADO grain and bean ele— 
vator for sale or rent; located in center of grain 
and bean section on Rock Island Ry. D. Wheeler, 
614 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Grain Elevator, two 
warehouses, corn cribs and feed mill. Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co., Golden City, Mo. 


ELEVATOR BLDGS. FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Ten thousand bushel, metal clad 
cribbed elevator in good condition. Buyer to 
tear down or move away. No machinery. Price 
$2,000.00. I. W. Syler, Plymouth, Ind. 


FEED MILL WANTED 


FEED MILL WANTED—To buy or lease feed 
manufacturing plant in good condition. Advise 
location, railroad transit privileges to the east, 
capacity, batch or line mixers, bin and sacked 
storage, help situation, etc. Address 90K25, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Country elevator manager, town 
1,500; state experience, salary expected, etc. 
Ed Kontny, Julesburg, Colo. 


WANTED—Superintendent of feed mill and 
grain elevator. Give reference and experience. 
Humboldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, Kan. 


AN EXCELLENT POSITION is open for 
branch office manager at Iowa point with re- 
liable and well known firm. Applications are 
strictly confidential. Address 90J5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 314%4x5% ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, £%7 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


A Trial Order 


327 So- La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


find Two Dollars for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 


bus. 


ee 
. 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


GF Fee? JOURNALS 


Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the Opinions, 
practices and experiences of other grain and feed dealers. Enclosed please 


Name omtiirine J... ut. cent Ce eet oben 
Prst Oi Cea 925. tithe beet t Gee 


SPATE Sus wo Hoop ania aly oe 


A MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


U 


FEEDS WANTED 


WANTED—Feed Manufacturer to supply 
car lots of poultry and dairy feeds to eastern 
feed manufacturer on buyer’s formula. State 
capacity and location. Address 90K24, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago; Ill. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—One used Fairbanks Morse induc- 
tion motor starter.type R, 20 hp. 220 volts. 
Price $25.00. Corbin Elevator Co., Corbin, Kan. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries, Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. : 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE USED TRUCK SCALE—10 ton 
capacity in excellent condition, factory over- 
hauled. New Truck Scales Available. Prompt 
Delivery. Winslow Government Standard Scale 
Works, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—3, 4, 5, or 6 bushel Richardson 
automatic grain scale. Give full details and 
price. Box 204, Kansas City, 10, Mo. 


WANT TO BUY good used Torsion balance 
seed testing scale. Please describe fully. F. 
Mueller & Sons Company, Calamus, Iowa. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—150 hp. F-M oil engine and 18,000 
gallon tank. R. G. Stanhope, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price 
$1.10, plus postage. Shipping 
Weight, 1 pound. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New and used feed mill machin- 
ery. H. H. Hussey, Albert Lea, Minn. 


.) 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 90B4, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One horizontal Eureka wheat 
Scourer, complete with 15 hp. drive less motor. 
Like new. Farmers Elevator Co., Arthur, N. D. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 90B5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 90B6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
90B7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Ten hp. 900 rpm. G.E. elec. 
motors, guaranteed; Drednaught 22” burr 
grinder for cracking corn or wheat; Seed King 
crusher 16” burr, V-belt pulleys with belts; No. 
1 Miracle Ace molasses mixer, belt pulley; 
Sprout-Waldron attrition mill, blower complete 
with V-belts and pulleys; Gruendler 16” hammer 
mill. Pedelty Blower Co., Mason City, Ia. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Several Schafer electric moisture 
testers. Cheap. P. O. Box 229, Circleville, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Stone Grinder, french patent 
Pallman, slightly used, stored in New York. 
Further details write Alfred Baer, Bridgewater, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—One Fairbanks-Morse 60 hp. Die- 
Sel engine, complete equipment. All kinds of 
used machinery. Let me know what equipment 
you need. E. H. Motris, Crossville, Il. 


SSS 


FOR SALE—Standard motor drive, ball bear- 
ing attrition feed grinder 24”. In good shape. 
Owner, poor health, no longer use for same. 
C. E. Hart, R. D. 1, Box 44, Portland, Mich. 


BROWN-DUVEL Moisture testers, complete, 
USED, all in good condition. Many for sale, two 
compartment, electric heat elements. Write for 
prices. J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR, SALE—90 grain elevator cups, with 
bolts, 7x14 inches; 50 cts. per cup. Ed Volkman, 
212 KE. 8th St., Junction City, Kan. 


SHAFER MOISTURE TESTER. Electric One 
minute. This tester is brand new, used only for 
a few tests. We have other testers and need 
only one. Priced at $50.00. Cost $75.00. Wm. 
Grettenberg, Grains, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—1800’—20” 6 ply used elevator belt. 
1000’—36” 4 ply rubber coated conveyor belt. 
1600 used Buffalo 18” grain buckets. 

No, 16 Sprout-Waldron Monarch burr mill. 
Two revolving hexagon screen, 26”x’. G A. 
Unverzagt & Sons, 136 Coit St.; Irvington, N. J. 


FOR SALE—5,000 steel split pulleys. Also 
wood split pulleys. Shafting and bearings. For 
all practical purposes good as new. Low price. 
One Draver wing type feeder, 300 bus. maximum 
capacity. Hartz Engineering Co., 29 S. 40th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


in Clark’s Direct 


Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 


Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


FOR SALE 


1 25 hp. 3 phase, 60 cycle, ball bearing Allis 
motor. 

2 Smith exact weight scales. 

1 No. 2 Monitor separator. 

1 “C’’ Bureka separator. 


Several stands of 9x24 and 9x30 rolls, line 


shafting, cotton belting with cups.. 
F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Grain Contracts 


with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold.......bushels of.......8t.coccom 
cente per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at........on or before........” It 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 534x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
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Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 Ibs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine, with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 


bays O1MECT mEOUCTION TABLES 408 To (8.000 Len, 


(OVER) 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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REXALL 


No rubber—Prewar quality in every detail 


He installed his first Rexall in 1928 
—his last order is dated May 27, 
1943—continuously during the in- 
terim, he has used miles of Rexall 
on grain and feed elevators and 
conveyors, also on bag conveyors. 
Has tried out many belts—prefers 
Rexall. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


Name on Request 1750 So. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


You should anticipate your needs on grain 
elevator and feed mill machinery and repairs, 
and place your orders NOW. Priority delays 
make it impossible to insure quick shipment, 
but if your order is placed now, every effort 
will be made to get the equipment to you when 
you want it. And when you order 


SIDNEY 


grain elevator and feed mill machinery, you 
are purchasing equipment which has been giv- 
ing satisfaction for over 50 years, equipment 
which has been improved to meet the demands 
of changing conditions, keeping the Sidney 
Line abreast of and ahead of present day re- 
quirements. 

The Sidney Traveling Truck Dump (illus- 
trated) contains many new and improved fea- 
tures. Sturdily built, easily installed; eco- 
nomical in operation. 


You will want the Sidney Catalog in your files for permanent 
reference. A copy is yours for the asking, and Sidney En- 
gineers will gladly assist you in working out your problems. 


SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN ANATS 
Gr reeP 7A QURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTJON RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements: of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible’ firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, “contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 9, 1943 


FREE MARKETS go with farm pros- 
perity as well stated by the President 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, himself 
a farmer, in his address before the Ohio 
grain dealers. 


THE HESSIAN FLY and the green 
bug are striving to get more than their 
share of the wheat crop of the south- 
west, altho unusual alarms have been 
broadcasted, it may be that the recent 
precipitation may reduce the damage 
planned by the bugs. 


SEVEN MINNESOTA. COUNTIES 
are offering bounties for reports of bar- 
berry bushes, which helped to spread 
the destructive black stem rust, and 
ruined a number of spring wheat crops. 
This surely is a splendid work, but what 
is the matter with all of the other coun- 
ties in Minnesota, have they gone out 
of the wheat growing business? $2.00, 
$3.00 or even $5.00 a bush should be an 
ample bounty to result in the complete 
eradication of this old time offender. 


WHEN corn growers get their corn 
and beans planted, they may market 
some of their surplus stock of the 1942 
crop. Truckers posing as feeders are 
getting all they can sell, but planters 
will not take time from belated planting 
to market either beans or corn. 


NORMAL STORAGE will be avail- 
able July 1st for the care of an average 
crop. With the reduced acreage and re- 
duced prospective yield, combined with 
much heavier distribution of supplies 
from central markets since Jan. 1st, the 
prospect is that the 1943 crop will be 
handled easily without delay or conges- 
tion. 


SUBSIDIES ARE MEETING with 
considerable opposition from the -Na- 
tional Grange, which is convinced that 
their acceptance by the farmers will 
result in complete regimentation. The 
Master insists the farmers have been 
dominated by the burocrats for the last 
ten years and will have no more domina- 
tion. 


LAST YEAR the most pressing prob- 
lem was to find a place to keep-grain and 
feed and now everyone interested in the 
trade-is scouring the earth in an effort 
to secure a more generous supply. We 
feel sure, however, that the determined 
effort of producers and handlers will co- 
operate to meet the demand. 


SKILLED HELP is becoming scarce 
and more difficult to obtain in every 
line of industry, which calls upon all 
owners of grain elevators and feed mills 
to keep their plants clean and in perfect 
repair in the hope of avoiding a break- 
down at a time when the crop is moving 
to market. Regular clean-up and repair 
days help to keep the elevator in work- 
ing condition. 


THE RAILROADS ARE MOVING 
their surplus box cars to the southwest 
in the hope of being able to transport 
the new crop of grain to market with- 
out delay. They have been able to ob- 
tain less than 400 new box cars so are 
anxiously planning the quick loading and 
unloading of their old cars in order that 
the cars available may transport the 
maximum quantity of new grain to 
market. 


THE GREAT DISTURBANCE of con- 
sumer buying by nonsensical ceilings of 
the Office of Perplexity Acceleration 
might make it appear that some wonder- 
fully commensurate result had been ac- 
complished; but the records do not bear 
out the wishful thinking of the O.P.A. 
During the first world war, without all 
this control, on Apr. 6, 1918, eggs were 
30 cents a dozen, now 49c; pork 32c, 
now 45c; beef 25c, now 48c (if you can 
get it); cheese 35c, now 48c; oatmeal 
Te, now 14%. The question arises 
whether the army of O.P.A. employees 
have been worth their cost. 
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CORN INVENTORY Order No. 52 
already having been superseded by an- 
other that likewise is to be superseded 
July 1, corn handlers are helpless to ad- 
just their business to the future condi- 
tions. No one seems to know when the 
government will issue an order requisi- 
tioning corn on the farm, if at all. 
Forced sale of all corn not needed by 
the grower thereof would certainly 
afford immediate relief to users. 


GRAIN DOORS are becoming scarce 
and more expensive than ever, so grain 
shippers will promote their own interests 
by taking care of doors they can get. 
Grain will hold doors against car casing 
and 10-penny nails will prevent the doors 
slipping. Using heavy spikes is a waste 
of metal, wood and time of unloaders, 
who often find it impossible to remove 
a spiked door without breaking it to 
small bits. ; 


SPROUTING SOYBEANS from the 
ever normal granary tanks along the 
Illinois River proves conclusively that 
the best storage bins for grains of any 
kind are in an elevator having ample 
facilities for turning the contents of any 
bin which gets out of condition. Saving 
grain from such storage depends on 
shovels and manual labor for turning and 
will put regular elevator storage at a 
premium. 


SOME OF THE DRAFT BOARDS 
are predicting an increase in the number 
of men in military service from 8,800,000 
to 11,000,000, evidently overlooking the 
fact that more food is needed for the 
sustenance of boys at the battle front 
and more food must first be produced 
if our own fighting forces are to be 
properly nourished for battle. It is easy 
to tell the farmer to produce more, but 
if he is to comply he must have more 
mechanical equipment and more experi- 
enced helpers. The excessive drafting of 
farm, labor has already effected a mate- 
rial reduction in the grain acreage under 
cultivation. Food is just as important 
as gun powder. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE O.D.T. 
has repeatedly urged the abandonment 
of all conventions many are being held 
and the most attractive feature of these 
gatherings has been the Government 
officials, who have striven to make clear 
through their ordérs the meaning of the 
recent orders and amendments. The 
grain and feed trades are anxious to 
co-operate but unless they obtain a clear 
understanding of what is needed and de- 
manded by the Government the maxi- 
mum co-operation is not possible. Grain 
and feed dealers generally are law abid- 
ing citizens and anxious to do every- 
thing in their, power to help win the 
war, but they are also anxious to con- 
tinue in business, if it does not inter- 
fere with our great war effort. 
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The Allied Nations Food 


Conference 


Everyone can heartily approve the ob- 
jectives stated in the resolutions adopted 
by the allied nations food conference at 
Hot Springs, Va., aimed to accomplish 
world abundance and conquer hunger 
and poverty. 

The proposed pledge by the participat- 
ing governments to collaborate in rais- 
ing the standards of nutrition is pleas- 
ing to altruists. 

It is only when we come to examine 
how this desirable state of affairs is to 
be brought about that practical men have 
misgivings. 

The establishment of a permanent 
organization of the allies in the field of 
food and agriculture is recommended, 
starting with an interim commission on 
which each nation shall be entitled to a 
representative. 

This would in effect repeat the wheat 
agreement of 1933 made in London by 
22 countries, which was a complete fail- 
ure. The different countries failed to 
abide by the agreement when it was 
found that to do so would be harmful 
to a country’s interest. The wheat grow- 
ers of Canada and Argentina could not 
in future be persuaded to permit an 
outside agency to dictate to whom and 
at what priees their crops should be sold. 

When interests so diametrically op- 
posed as those of the exporting sellers 
and the importing buyers must compose 
their differences the only workable out- 
come is recourse to the open market that 
has existed from time immemorial. 


Accidents Cause Much 


Unnecessary Suffering 


Elevator accidents reported in our 
news columns, this number, are decidedly 
alarming. Not only have we published 
more accidents than usual, but accidents 
have occurred recently to more experi- 
enced workers than to green hands. 
Every elevator operator fully recognizes 
the great value of safe guards around 
all moving machinery, yet in the rush 
of business they neglect to provide the 
protection needed to save lives and 
jimbs. 

The manager of an elevator at Four 
Buttes, Mont., lost his life as the result 
of being caught and crushed in an ele- 
vator conveyor. A millwright at Akron, 
Ind., lost his balance and plunged into 
an empty bin with fatal results. The 
manager of a Newton, Kan., elevator 
had his arm and hand badly crushed in a 
feed mixer. The foreman of a Kansas 
City feed mill was killed while at work 
on the night shift. An elevator worker 
at McPaul, Ia., whose foot was caught 
in a-drag-chain suffered intensely as 
the result of an infected foot. A ware- 
house worker at Springfield, Mo., suf- 
fered severe injuries as the result of 
sacks of feed falling on his back. A 


Baxter, Ia., mill worker tried to replace 
a belt on a moving pulley with a crow- 
bar, breaking pulley and causing mul- 
tiple skull fracture and death. 

With more caution and needed guards 
some of these accidents could have been 
prevented and suffering obviated. 


The War and Elevator Changes 


Some elevator owners have been 
drafted, others experienced so much 
difficulty in obtaining efficient helpers 
they closed their doors and suspended 
business for the duration. Other causes 
have effected an unusual number of 
changes, many of which are reported in 
our news columns this number. Some 
dealers are discouraged because of the 
confusing governmental interference 
with their business. 

As the movement of the new crop ap- 
proaches, doubtless, other changes will 
be made both in the operation of inde- 
pendent, as well as line company and 
farmers elevators as users of old time 
lists will discover as soon as mail solicita- 
tions are again started in earnest and 
they find they are wasting postage on 
dead firms. 


The Grain Trade's Need for 
National Conferences 


Out of respect to the autocratic de- 
mand of the O.D.T. many of the grain 
dealers ass’ns have given up their annual 
meetings at a time when the Govern- 
ment is anxious to give members of the 
grain trade a clear understanding of 
exactly what is needed in order to pre- 
vent inflation and facilitate the produc- 
tion of meat for our armed forces and 
allies. 

Recent conventions held in the grain 
belt have attracted large numbers of 
grain dealers eager to obtain a clear 
understanding of the Governments or- 
ders, showing conclusively that there is 
more need of regular meetings of the 
trade today than ever, and with the 
harvest already started grain handlers 
are anxious to get posted and at every 
meeting ask many questions designed to 
clarify orders and amendments that are 
somewhat confusing or may be misunder- 
stood. 

With so many different buros, boards 
and commissions issuing new orders at 
frequent intervals there is need of more 
discussion and more enlightenment if 
the members of the trade are to comply 
with the Government’s wishes and still 
market grain efficiently. 

Last year the national association 
abandoned its annual meeting out of 
respect for the request of the O.D.T. but 
if it were to hold its 1943 meeting at a 
central point and invite the heads of the 
different buros dominating the grain 
and feed trades, 90% of the members 
would be there with open ears and a 
pocketful of questions. 
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Rebuilding Burned Elevators 


Our news columns in every recent 
number of the Journals has reflected the 
difficulties encountered by the grain ele- 
vator operators who are without modern 
facilities principally because the W.P.B. 
or some other department of the Govern- 
ment in charge of the distribution of 
controlled materials refuses or neglects 
to grant priorities in sufficient volume 
to enable country elevator operators to 
replace their burned plants. 

Some dealers and supply men have 
been persistent enough to get needed 
material for their customers and new 
facilities’ are being erected at many 
points. ; 

The fighting forces are even more in- 
terested in efficient, modern equipment 
being provided for the handling of grain 
than anyone else, yet the officious Wash- 
ington burocrats persist in using their 
power and authority to prevent the re- 
establishment of modern facilities for 
marketing the farmers’ grain. j 

The more frequent filing of applica- 
tions for supplies needed to replace, re- 
pair and equip grain elevators for the 
efficient handling of the farmer’s crops 
would help and encourage everyone con- 
nected with the production and distribu- 
tion of food. Carefully preparing and 
persistently repeating applications for 
priority permits have helped others to 
improved facilities. 


Food Subsidy Invites More 
Control 


The politicians at Washington can 
always be depended upon to move in the 
direction of least resistance, exactly as 
do inanimate masses such as floating 
icebergs. 

Whenever confronted with a difficult 
situation the bureaucracy moves against 
the taxpayer instead of against the 
farmer. Witness the flour export sub- 
sidy and the new butter subsidy and the 
promised meat subsidy. A subsidy is 
deceptive since the consumer would have 
to pay it in any event thru taxes or an 
increase in the government debt. 

The sugar refiner gets a subsidy, the 
coffee importer gets it for insurance 
premiums, sisal importers are helped to 
pay freight, canners and others get it. 
Already we are paying out at the rate of 
$750,000,000 a year in these subventions, 
which sum will be as nothing if the con- 
sumer of food is subsidized. 

Some of the foregoing payments may 
be justifiable as easing a _ situation 
created by the war; but a subsidy on 
food is another matter. , 

For the grain processor a subsidy 
spells increasing control over his activi- 
ties. Its trend is toward more govern- 
ment in business; and we know that 
government is incapable of the fine ad- 
justment of means to an end that private 
enterprise depends upon for profit. 
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Frec Markets Essential to Farm 
Prosperity | 


From address by P. R. O’Brien, pres., Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, before Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

We are deeply concerned in the persistent 
inroads of Government compéetition, interfer- 
ence, issuance of Directive Orders, and other 
similar steps that tend to dry up the free move- 
ment of grain trade and add nothing to the 
welfare of agriculture or industry. 


THE WAR FOOD PROGRAM must not 
fail. It is inseparably tied with the feed pro- 
gram. Long ago well-informed farm leaders 
and spokesmen of the grain trade called Goy- 
ernment attention to dangers of a feed famine. 
Some facts were very apparent. Our hog popu- 
lation has increased approximately 75 per cent 
over a couple of years ago, due primarily to 
the guaranteed minimum price of $13.75 per 
hundred weight at Chicago until September, 
1944, and the very profitable feeding ratio 
caused by ceiling prices on corn and feed mix- 
tures. 

While the present feed ratio of corn to cattle 
is not so favorable, our cattle population is at 
approximately an all-time record. The poultry 
population has increased approximately 15 per 
cent over the record number of last year. This 
increase should have called for the greatest 
expansion in acreage production for feed grains 
humanly possible. 

It should have been apparent that even with 
the enormous five-year production of all grains 
and our huge carry-over, and phenomenal 1942 
production, our huge consumption of feed grain 
is at such a rate that, without another record- 
breaking output this year, it would be impos- 
sible to feed our cattle and poultry population. 
We shall either be forced to market livestock 
at greatly reduced weights or import vast quan- 
tities of feed grains from Canada. 

THE CHIEF ACTION IN WASHING- 
TON has been price ceilings and Directive 
Orders, which certainly tend away from in- 
creased production. One thought is taking root 
thruout the corn belt. It is a conviction that 
what the country needs is removal of shackles 
from the right of production. Give the farmer 
prices that will encourage greatest possible pro- 
duction, production permitting him to draw back 
the experienced help driven from farm to in- 
dustry by high wages and short hours. 

In August, 1917, three years-after the first 
World War started, and six months after we 
entered it, contract grades of cash corn sold 
as high as $2.36 per bushel. In other words, 
our ceiling today is only 45 per cent as high as 
corn was permitted to go 26 years ago, not 
figuring in the difference of our 59c dollar. 
There is no outright ceiling price on wheat, 
but virtually the same result is accomplished 
thru the restrictive influence of ceilings on 
bread and on flour. 

The top limit on flour is figured on the basis 
of about 89 per cent of the Dec. 15 parity price. 
After allowance for the processing cost, this 
figures about $1.50 per bushel for wheat, Chi- 
cago basis. On May 12, 1917, No. 2 hard winter 
wheat sold at Chicago at $3.43 per bushel. In 
the latter part of 1917 when the United States 
Grain Corporation was formed, a guaranteed 
or support /price of $2.21 a bushel was put into 
effect, Chicago basis. In December, 1919, eleven 
months after the armistice, that same grade of 
wheat brought $2.65 in our market. In the fol- 
lowing May, it actually reached $3.10 per bushel. 
The current implied ceiling on wheat, thru the 
one on flour, is less than 50 per cent of the 
high level following the last World War. 

WAGE RATES show approximately a 45 
per cent increase in the last 20 years, while 
grain prices are not allowed to advance, on 
account of imposed ceilings, to approximately 
re, cent of the prices at which they sold in 


CEILINGS are fixed as a means to stop in- 
flation, and in the belief full production can be 


obtained. Of course there is much fallacy in 
this thinking. 

There is nothing new in price ceilings and 
planned economy. They have been tried down 
the ages, since the Edict of Diocletian A.D.301 
and by a long line of imitators and totalitarians. 
The record is one of failure. 

Ceilings, price fixing, subsidies and regimenta- 
tion are not mere words. They are symbols of 
profound changes, changes that go deeply into 
the lives of all of us. 


Corn Inventory Order 52 
Amended 


Effective June 5 and expiring 12:01 a.m. 
E.W.T., July 1, 1943, the War Food Admin- 
istration has made material changes in the 
order of May 5. 

Voluntary instead of compulsory certification 
of purchases and deliveries of corn, and the 
exempting of white corn for food processing 
from inventory limitations in Food Distribution 
Order 52 are provided in revision of the order. 

The amendment also provides for termination 
of the order on July 1, 1943, since a freer 
movement of corn off the farms is expected by 
that time. It stipulates, however, that all pur- 
chases of corn be regarded as part of the in- 
ventory supplies, including purchases of future 
contracts, regardless of the date such purchases 
were made or the time of delivery. 

F.D.O. 52, issued May 5, limits purchases 
and deliveries of corn by manufacturers and 
feed mixers to a 45-days’ supply, and by feeders 
to a 90-days’ supply, including stocks on hand. 
The original order excluded purchases of future 
contracts and deferred delivery contracts call- 
ing for delivery after 45 days. Deliveries on 
other contracts made prior to Apr. 14, 1943, 
were also excluded. All of these contracts are 
now made a part of the specified inventory 
supplies. 

The original order restricted deliveries to 
dealers to amounts which they were under con- 
tract to deliver to manufacturers, feed mixers, 
feeders, and Government agencies within 30 
days. Deliveries in excess of these amounts 
were allowed on condition that the corn be re- 
sold to the aforementioned parties within 30 
days. The revised order tightens this restric- 
tion by: limiting a dealer’s acceptances of de- 
livery to a quantity which, when added to the 
quantity he already owns, does not exceed the 
quantity for which he has orders on hand for 
delivery within 30 days. The revised order also 
limits purchases, except hedging transactions, 
by dealer to purchases for delivery within 30 
davs. 

The liberalizing of some features of the order, 
and the tightening of others are the outcome 
of an open meeting at Chicago, May 14, when 
officials of the War Food Administration dis- 
cussed the provisions of the order with feeders, 
processors, feed mixers, and dealers. 

Originally, the order required all purchasers 
of corn to furnish sellers a certificate of com- 
pliance with the order; the amendment provides 
that purchasers furnish such a certificate only 
at the request of sellers who may desire cer- 
tification as a means of self-protection. White 
corn for food processing has been exempted be- 
cause of the limited areas of production and 
the seasonal character of the movement of this 
commodity. 

The amendment, however, strengthens the 
order in other respects so as to facilitate the 
movement of corn to feeders and processors 
who have recently had difficulty in making pur- 
chases for current operations. 


Dr. Alexander P. Anderson, 80, Red Wing, 
Minn., scientist and originator of the process 
for puffed grain breakfast foeds, died May 7 
in Miami, Fla. 

Dr. A. G. Olsen has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of General Foods Central 
Laboratories at Hoboken, N. J. He will con- 
tinue as director of the food technology sec- 
tion of the Central Laboratories. 
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First Prosecution for Violating 
Corn Ceiling 


The Polk City Grain Co., of Polk City, Ia., 
was charged with selling corn during March 
and April at from 1.5 to 5.67c per bushel in 
excess of the maximum permitted price. 

The sales were made between Mar. 13 and 
Apr. 17, and the excess charge was $287.23, 
the government asking judgment for three times 
that amount, or $861.69. The court awarded 
one and one-half times the excess, or $430.85, 
to the government, which goes to the Treasury 
Department. 

Donald D. Holdoegel, chief counsel of the: ~ 
O.P.A., appeared for the prosecution before 
Judge Chas. A. Dewey in the U. S. District 
Court. The Court also signed an order re- 
straining the company from further sales at 
prices above those set by the O.P.A. 


Suit Against Grain Buyer 
e e 
Enjoined 

The Norris Grain Co., interpleaded in a suit 
against Wm. R. Brown and A. G. Miller to de- 
termine defendants’ rights as landlord and ten- 
ant respectively in the proceeds of grain sold 
to plaintiff Norris Grain Co., and to enjoin de- 
fendant Brown from proceeding with an action 
against plaintiff for the purchase money, and 
defendant Miller from commencing any pro- 
ceeding against plaintiff. 

The Circuit Court of Putnam County, Illi- 
nois, granted the Norris Grain Co. a temporary 
injunction, and he appealed to the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, which on Apr. 28, 1943, dis- 
missed his appeal on the ground that the Circuit 
Court’s failure to act on his motion to dissolve 
the temporary injunction did not constitute an 
order cf the court, and hence no appeal lies. 
—48 N.E. (2d) 435. 


Was Seed Grain Warranted? 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota on 
Mar. 2, 1943, granted F. H. Peavey & Co, 
doing business as Peavey Elevators, a new 
trial of the suit by Kitty McLane to recover 
damages for alleged breach of warranty of 
sale of seed grain. 

A. F. McLane on Dec. 30, 1940, wrote to Ed 
Sletten, local manager of the Peavy Elevator 
at Larimore, N. D., informing him of the 
amount of seed grain that would be required 
on his wife’s farm, rented to Earl R. Larson 
for one-half the crop. McLane received no 
answer and wrote a second and third time. 


- Apr. 4 Sletten wrote McLane, “Your credit is 


100 per cent good for seed grain with us.” 

‘April, 1941, Larson received 60 bus. durum 
and 90 bus. hard wheat. He signed a receipt 
stating that “the Peavey Elevators does not sell 
it to me as seed grain.” 

The crop did not germinate properly and Mrs. 
McLane brought suit for damages. : 

Defendant asserted that no warranty existed 
because of the statement on the grain tickets 
signed by plaintiff's tenant negatived any war- 
ranty. 

As to the amount of damages the court ruled 
that plaintiff's evidence was fatally defective. 
Since these defects could be remedied on a new 
trial the defendant was not entitled to a dismis- 
sal. The judgment in favor of Kitty McLane 
was reversed and a new trial granted—8 N.W. 


Rep. (2d) 308. . 


The weather tells only part of the jitters 
story. A further and substantial contribution is 
made by uncertain, confusing, conflicting, vacil- 
lating, impracticable price policies emanating 
from Washington. From one day to the next 
the farmer doesn’t know where he is at! The 
sum and substance of it all is that production is 
discouraged at the very time it should be en- 
couraged, and so far as the farmer is concerned 
that hurts—Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 
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Liability for Deterioration of 
Stored Wheat 


Grain & Feed Journals: When an elevator 
takes in wheat for early shipment that is sample 
grade and the farmer delays deciding whether 
to sell or ship for four months, during which 
time the wheat goes out of condition alto 
turned several times, is the elevator operator 
liable for the excessive discount when the farm- 
er finally ships the wheat for his own account? 

The elevator noted on the storage ticket that 
it was “Sample Grade Winter Wheat.” 

As the farmer has started suit for the differ- 
ence alleging negligence, is it advisable to settle 
or put up a defense?—A. R. McConnell. 


Ans.: The notation that the wheat was sam- 
ple grade protects the warehouseman, as it is 
common knowledge that sample grade wheat 
will go out of condition when stored any length 
of time. A warehouseman is required to use 
only ordinary care. 

The following decision by the Supreme Court 
of Iowa correctly states the law: 


Warehouseman’s Liability—Under Code Supp. 
1918, 3138a21, making a warehouseman, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
liable for loss or injury to goods, only where 
caused by failure to exercisé ordinary care, an 
owner, who sues a warehouseman for damages 
to stored goods, has the burden of proving that 
the damage resulted from the failure of the 
warehouseman to exercise such care. The rule 
that evidence that goods were in good condi- 
tion when delivered to warehouseman and in 
bad condition when received from warehouse- 
man establishes a prima facie case of negli- 
gence is not applicable, where the goods are 
of such a perishable nature that they could and 
ordinarily would deteriorate in the course of 
time from inherent and natural causes, but 
applies only when goods are of such nature 
that loss or damage could not ordinarily occur 
without negligence.—Grady v. Blue Line Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Supreme Court of Iowa. 
190 N.W. 375. 


Interpretation of Corn Ceiling 


Grain & Feed Journals: We do not under- 
stand what the Government wants in its order 
No. 52, published on page 371 of JournAL May 
12, 1943. 

Would like your interpretation of the corn 
ceiling, at our elevator, both buying and sell- 
ing—A. J. Smith, Fillmore Elevator & Feed 
Co., Fillmore, Ind. 


Ans.: Order 52 keeps you from buying and 
holding corn so bought without offering it for 
sale, under the following provision— 


Country elevator operators are permitted to 
accept corn on condition that they offer it for 
sale within 30 days of delivery. Dealers may 
accept corn: 


1. If they have contracts or orders from 
manufacturers, feed mixers, feeders or gov- 
ernment agencies calling for delivery within 
30 days, or orders from dealers who have such 
contracts or orders; and 


2. If the corn will be sold _to these persons 
and agencies within 30 days. In all such cases, 
the dealer must obtain a certificate from the 
purchaser that acceptance of delivery will not 
violate the order. 


Under the corn ceiling of April 14th published 
on pages 323, 324 and 339 of the Journal, Indiana 
is in Area B, the prices for which are stated 
in Sec. 10 of Regulation No. 346, in column 3 
on page 323, taken in connection with Sec. 8 
in column > on page 323, “Sales by producers 
in Area B,” using your own freight rates to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Nashville, Chicago, you 
cannot pay a farmer more than that basis, de- 
ducting 2e per bushel or more. 


Under Section 15 (a) the _ interpretation 
placed on this is that a country dealer can sell 
corn to another elevator or to a trucker for re- 
sale purposes, at 4c per bu. over the maximum 
price which he could lawfully have paid to the 
person from whom he purchased the corn. In 
other words, this is 4e over the producers price 
at the farm. To put it another way, it may 
be 2c over the local track price. 


For the latest information read the Corn Ceil- 
ing Amendment of May 31, published elsewhere 


in this number. 

3, cent to $1.19%. 
Also, a most important change is made in 

Sec. 10, by a new paragraph (m), which see. 


It lowers the Nashville price 


Application of Wage and Hour Act 


Gram & Feed Journals: We have been sued 
for overtime pay, doubled, by an employe who 
has been with us over a year. Ninety-nine per 
cent of our business has been local. 


Our wheat handling was cut to 10 per cent — 


last year owing to not handling government 
loan wheat. 

He has worked on the farm most of the last 
three months and claims overtime for that, too. 
—Spencer Grain Co., Spencer, Okla. 

Ans.: The “area of production’? and 7 em- 
ployees limitation of the earlier regulations 
were changed Mar. 17, 1941, by the administra- 


tor of the Wage and Hour Division, effective 
Apr. 1, 1941. 


In the Fair Labor ‘Standards Act employees 
“employed within the area of production (as 
defined by the administrator)” are exempt from 
the hours provision of the Act and from both 
the minimum wage and maximum hours pro- 
visions in the processing of certain specified 
agricultural commodities. 

The new definition exempts employees en- 
gaged in establishments employing ten or fewer 
employees in the exempt operations and draw- 
ing the commodities from farms in the ‘‘general 
vicinity.’’ This supersedes the old regulation 
limiting the area of production to establishments 
in towns of less, than 2,500 population and re- 
ceiving their commodities from farms within 
ten miles and employing not more than 7 em- 
ployees in the exempt operations. 

The exemption is governed by the kind of 
work the men are doing and not the name of 
the employer. A man may be exempt one week 
and not exempt another week, depending on 
the kind of work done during the week. 

Seasonal Exemption.—All employees of an in- 
dustry which has been granted seasonal exemp- 
tion may work up to 56 hours per week and 
12 hours per day without compensation for 
overtime, during a 14-week period in any year. 

The Grain Elevator Industry has been de- 
fined as a ‘‘Seasonal Industry’? by the Wage- 
Hour Administrator. 

The 14 weeks need not be consecutive, but 
may be chosen at any time thruout the year: 
provided, that the work performed during the 
week designated is of a seasonal nature. 

With regards to having worked on the farms 
most of the last three months. this claim for 
overtime pay is ridiculous as the law exempts 
agricultural workers from both the wage and 
the hour provisions of the Act. 


How to Get Materials for Food 
Handling Plant? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Due to frequent 
floods, inadequate facilities, small storage capac- 
ity and crowded conditions we are forced to 
build a new plant or cease operations. We have 
purchased twenty-two acres of land located 
on the M., K & T. which is the same track as 
we are now on. This property is an ideal lo- 
cation with excellent drainage, no other build- 
ings within a quarter of a mile, more than 
1900 feet of right of way and the same foot- 
age on a main highway. 

How can we obtain the necessary priorities 
and certificates of necessity to obtain the build- 
ing materials needed? What are the limitations 
in regard to buildings, size and prices? What 
used elevator machinery is available and also 
some feed milling machinery? We are going to 
build something over 50.000 bus. storage for the 
present with provision for any amount of addi- 
tion we may want later. 

It is our intention to use a large part of 
this storage for Government grains, room for 
which has been scarce in this territory. The 
mill will be built in conjunction with the eleva- 
tor and warehouse and we will use all our pres- 
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ent machinery wherever possible. We already 
have the plans and are anxious to get started 
in order to be ready for the next corn crop 
which looks very promising at this time. I 
believe you are in a position to help us, I have a 
great deal of confidence in your publication.— 
Carrollton Feed Mills, Carrollton, Tex., W. H. 
Blanton. 


Ans.: The procedure to obtain building mate- 
rials was outlined in detail on pages 418 and 
419 of the Journals for May 26, which see. 


Application for industrial construction is filed 
on form PD-200 with the district W.P.B. office, 
which furnishes the blank forms. 


In a i2-month period new construction 
amounting to $5,000 is allowed, starting from 
Sept. 7, 1942. 


Priorities for new construction are assigned 
on the basis of each individual job with regard 
to its relationship to the war effort. The de- 
tails are explained in Order L-41, which is ob- 
tainable from the district W.P.B. office. 


Iz controlled’ materials are required the ap- 
plicant receives along with his’ authorization 
a memorandum designating which Claimant 
Agency the project comes under, as explained 
on page 418. 


It is difficult to get electric motors, so the 
W.P.B. has set up_a Used Motor Unit in its 
General Industrial Equipment Division, which 
has a file of used motors and generators that 
are for sale in different parts of the country. 


The restrictions on purchase of new motors 
and generators are contained in General Con- 
servation Order L-221. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford Tive, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the sarne 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

June 15, 16. Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 


June 18, 19, 20. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, Duluth Hotel, Duluth, Minn. 

June 23, 24, 25. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
Nashville, Tenn. 


June 28, 29, 30. American Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


July 19. Georgia Seedsmens Ass’n, Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. 


Bonuses to Co-operatives 


Under O.P.A. Rules 


If a co-operative pays to its members or 
stockholders only, a bonus in addition to the 
purchase price for commodities purchased 
from the members or stockholders, no question 
of a violation of any price ceiling by such pay- 
ment can occur. Even if a part of this distri- 
bution results in a net payment to the sellers 
above ceiling prices, that part is strictly a dis- 
tribution of the cooperative’s profits among its 
members, in accordance with their right to 
share therein. This ruling applies equally to 
cases where dollars and cents, or freeze regu- 
lations are involved. 

Buyer’s co-operatives, i.e., organizations of 
persons who buy goods rather than of those 
who sell goods, may pay bonuses to their own 
members or to both members and nonmembers. 
Similarly, a private corportaion owned by one 
individual, may likewise have conducted its 
business by making distributions at the end 
of the year to all persons who purchased from 
it, based on value of purchases. (This would 
be analogous to (2) above.) If any of these or- 
ganizations sell goods having dollars and cents 
ceilings, they must sell at or below that ceil- 
ing; any bonus they pay at the end of the 
year merely serves to reduce the price below 
the maximum. E 

Whether it would be better to revise flour 
milling methods to retain the original vitamins 
and other nutritional values of the grain, in- 
stead of removing many of them and then 
going to the expense of restoring them by en- 
richment, was a question raised at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Chemists 
i the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
ay 
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An Appeal for Private 
Initiative 


By S. L. Rice, President of The Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass'n, before Annual Meeting 
of the Ohio Grain & Feed Ass’n 


It is an honor and high privilege to address 
you on this your 64th Anniversary; and as 
President of The Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n I congratulate the officers and mem- 
bers of this, the oldest of our grain trade or- 
ganizations. Down through the years Ohio has 
made splendid contributions to the Grain Trade; 
not only to our State, but to the entire country. 
Ohio still is one of the leading states in our 
national work. 

Mr. Fred Watkins of Cleveland, a past Presi- 
dent of both our Ohio and National Ass’ns, con- 
tinues today as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Ass’n. He has served 
more years as an officer than any other man. 

The late Henry L. Goemann was one of the 
grand old men of our national group, gave his 
time and money when both were necessary to 
prevent dissolution of the National Ass’n. 


Many others have served nationally in the 
interests of the grain and feed trade. During 
World War 1, E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, O., 
did an outstanding job in the war effort, giving 
freely of his time in conference with Govern- 
ment agencies. He was President of the Na- 
tional Ass’n in 1916-17. In those days we did 
not have the efficient representation in Washing- 
ton we now have in the person of our Executive 
Vice-President Mr. Ray Bowden. 


Yes, we are proud of the support Ohio has 
and is now giving to our National work. We 
also are proud of the Trade Journals which 
have had their part in promoting the interests 
and welfare of the Grain and Feed Trades. 


I cannot refrain from calling to your atten- 
tion the accomplishments of the early leaders of 
your State Ass’n at a time when it was almost 
as cheap for a country elevator to have a fire 
without insurance as it was to pay his insurance 
premiums. This condition prompted our Ass’n 
leaders to organize The Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n. All these years 
it has carried your insurance at alow cost and 
at the same time has grown into one of the 
strongest Mutual Insurance Companies in this 
country. The efficient President, from his in- 
ception into the Grain’ and Feed business, has 
been a member of both our State and National 
Ass’ns, is none other than Mr. John Motz of 
Brice, 


Concerned as we are in a national organiza- 
tion, we naturally keep closer to the national 
scene. We are called upon to meet many na- 
tional situations, and thus we become acquainted 
with what may be called a national viewpoint. 
For that reason, I know you will bear with me 
while I indulge. in some comment on matters 
beyond the boundaries of Ohio. 


I AM OLD ENOUGH to be amazed that 
our business men have accepted so much regi- 
mentation with so little rebellion. Twenty years 
ago we could not have dreamed that we would 
ever live under the changed economic conditions 
of today. Control of our own business sometimes 
seems more nominal than actual. Some of this 
new scheme of things is foreign to our whole 
experience, and alien to our fundamental ideas 
of a republican form of government. Some of 
it seems a direct assault upon our American idea 
of private initiative; much of it runs contrary 
to our idea of a capitalistic economy. Then why 
have we accepted it, and why are we sitting 
quietly by while so many of the things we be- 
lieve in are being pushed aside? It seemed that 
the country had begun to turn toward the an- 
swer last year, but then we became involved in 
a war that is surely a life-and-death struggle. 


Our boys by the millions are out there risking 
their lives. Their sacrifices cost money, and at 
home we have been more than willing to pay 
more. In spite of politics, our people have per- 
formed the modern miracle in production of food 
and munitions of war. Truly we are out to win, 
and nothing else matters if we lose. 

Therefore, we go along with regulations which 
are considered necessary to the war effort. We 
have, curiously enough, so often agreed with the 
leaders in their war effort, when we had so 
thoroughly disagreed with some of their previous 
tinkerings with socialism. We somehow feel 
that the war effort is in high gear in spite of 
the confusions that the press attributes to Wash- 


ington. Now if, with victory and peace again 
gained, we can only be led ahead into an im- 


proved society based upon our traditional Ameri- 
can scheme of government, we will have counted 
these burdens of bureaucracy as only temporary 
and irritating necessities. But there is going to 
be a struggle if they seek to Europeanize our 
government after the war. 

WE WANT a government which recognizes 
personal initiative. In brief, and don’t be fooled 
about it, we are going to get our private busi- 
ness back. Society must some day soon calmly 
measure the value of a man who will refuse to 
work, for any reason, when lives depend upon 
his production, just as surely as it will measure 
the value of a business man who sees in war only 
a chance to profiteer. Do not aim criticism at 
any individual or group; aim criticism at the 
type of man who fails or refuses to accept and 
carry his war time share of the job. 

IN TALKING before groups of our own 
people, we are likely to assume that the bad 
boys are all in government employ, or in other 
lines of business. But there must be frank rec- 
ognition that we have chiselers and_ half-way 
patriots among our own people. Let us look into 
our own ranks; how many of us have sought 
methods and means to get around a ceiling price? 


S. L. Rice, Metamora, O. 
Pres. Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Ass’n. 
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How many of us, when about to lose a man to 
the army, considered his deferment on the basis 
of army needs rather than business needs? Who 
among us is more willing to spend his money for 
a drinking party than for a bond? These sound 
like little things within the individual, yet their 
total among all people makes the spirit or morale 
of a people. 

Thank goodness our very spirit proves that 
the number of chiselers among us are few. And 
how can chiselers be found and corrected? Here 
again is the place for individual action; each 
man of us IS the government; when you wait 
for the government to do something, you wait 
for yourself todo it. If you believe in the causes 
of this war, if you believe in the integrity of our 
grain and feed trade, if you fear inflation and 
if you hold precious your own American citizen- 
ship, establish yourself as a committee of one to, 
first, police your own dealings and, second, to 
see that your neighbor stays in line with Amer- 
ica. No punishment is feared by any man more 
than the punishment of a neighbor’s righteous 
wrath. The home town. can always set its own 
standard of decency. 

THESE MAY SOUND like preachings; but 
in war time I am sure you can excuse a little 
touch of evangelism. I talk to many men here 
today who have sons under enemy fire. There 
are among you men who work harder than they 
have ever worked in their lives, and who speak 
in a new voice to God at night, all on behalf of 
these boys. who stand guard for us against the 
terrors of barbarism. I think you will find men 
who will be mighty in their anger against you 
if you do not play the game-these days, and they 
are the same men who. will share their butter 
and bread with you in the American way if you 
play the game. By far the great majority of us 
are out to win this war; we will have little 
patience with the few who do not care. 


SOCIALISM.—I hope the impression does 
not develop that I urge men in our trade to ac- 
cept every word from Washington as if it were 
gospel. There are sometimes orders that should 
be, and are, kicked promptly into the discard 
when practical men try to work under them and 
find them futile. Our own National Ass’n officers 
frequently voice our general protest against use- 
less and silly bureau demands. Neither should 
we, nor will we, permit our national government 
to drift into state socialism while the boys are 
away fighting. Our boys when they return want 
no colossal WPA to hand them charity; they 
want a chance to build their way in America as 
their parents did; they want opportunity, not a 
dole. And we at home have an obligation to 
these boys. When they have stood guard with 
their lives against the savage enemy, how can 
we answer to them if we have here at home 
mildly surrendered to an enemy within? 


OUR OHIO ASSOCIATION has fought 
many battles for us, and I think there is enough 
steam left in our ranks to fight a few more if 
necessary. And our Ohio Ass’n depends in im- 
portant measure upon the service it can obtain 
from our National Ass’n, which keeps employees 
on job in Washington to report to us. Keep 
both these ass’ns strong; keep them financed 
well, and staffed with the best possible employees, 
that you may have your defenses always tight 
against political invaders. Furthermore, don’t 
hesitate to write your comment to these em- 
ployees; keep them advised of the opinion in the 
field; keep them on their toes all the time in 
your behalf. When an association becomes a 
social luxury, it had better be disbanded; it is 
worth maintaining only so long as it serves us 
as a useful employee. 

Gentlemen, with you I pray for victory, for 
the lives and health of our boys, and for the 
better America that is to be. 


Food processors’ allocation of materials, 
supplies and machinery will be handled by M. 
Lee Marshall, who on May 10 took office as 
deputy administrator of the War Food Admin- 
istration, heading the Office of Materials and. 
Supplies. ° 
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gas and rubber for truckers to roam all over 
the state looking for corn supplies.—Baldwin 
Elevator ‘Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Farmers Bring Larger Loads to Grind 


Grain & Feed Journals: Industries are still 
taking our men; we are running short-handed 
but it doesn’t seem as bad as it did six months 
ago. We are not making prompt deliveries or 
handling the farmers’ grain as promptly as 
usual. 

We tried the scheme in our plants of refus- 
ing to do any custom grinding for anybody all 
day on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon and 
it helped us te catch up with our own feed mak- 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 
As reported by the Compliance Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently has been as follows, in 1000 


ing and hasn’t hurt the farmers. They are  bus.: 

7 ingi i indi Corn Oats Rye 
gradually bringing in larger lots of grinding Feb. 27 36.986 14619 ade 
and not hauling so much of it in their automo- Mar. 6 36,639 16,213 38,569 
bilés—Goodrich Bros. Co., P.-E. Goodrich, Mar. 13 36,258 17,367 40,946 
pres. Mar. 20 35,077 18,523 40,936 

Mar. 27 33,902 20,584 43,436 

j Apr. 3 33,273 21,030 42,871 

Truckers Posing as Feeders et EE PS ra 

ea paniirs Area tee iJ. Apr. 24 33,902 20,584 43,436 

_ Grain & Feed Journals: This O.P.A. ceil May 4 33°320 22°08 —-88°789 
ing on corn is putting all the legitimate dealers May 8 22,466 21,529 38,575 
out of business. By the word “legitimate” I ed me pe 38,569 
i in- ay , ,90 36,571 

mean those dealers who have a good sized in May 29 18568 is'781 -38’534 
wvestment and who are trying to live up to the June 5 16,942 15,363 40,436 
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Washington News 


A bill calling for the immediate liquidation 
of the O.P.A. has been introduced by Rep. 
Hartley of New Jersey. 


Henry J. Eckstein, acting head of the dis- 
tributing section of the O.P.A. lumber branch, 
has resigned, effective June 30. 


Geo. Kublin, formerly chief of the western 
division of the A.A.A., has been made chief of 
the wheat section of the grain division of the 
(CHONG: ; 

The O.P.A. announced June 3 that in- 
terpretations of corn ceiling orders will be given 
by local offices of the O.P.A.,.with expected 
contusion. 

“If we follow a subsidy on farm products 
we are headed for inflation and inevitable 
chaos,” said Albert _S. Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange: 

A meeting of the Linseed Oil Industry 
Advisory Committee took place on June 2 in 
Washington to consider the question of flaxseed 
and linseed oil supplies in the light of Govern- 
ment and domestic requirements. 


The cut of 52 per cent proposed in the ap- 
propriations for the Commodity Exchange 
Branch may require the closing of the federal 
offices in Minneapolis and Kansas City. 


Corn and grain sorghums have been added 
to the 18 crops on which advances will be made 
by the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion to farmers in the flooded areas of six states 
in the Middle West. 

[Concluded on page 464] 


ceiling regulation for any one of a number of 
reasons. Farmers are peddling corn at 2lc 
over the ceiling I know, and I hear even 
higher. 

The black market in this corn business is 


ee Daily Closing Prices 
The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for July delivery at the 
leading markets in cents per bushel, have:been as follows: 


so big that, in my opinion, the black markets : Wheat 
they made such a fuss about in food, gas, etc., Option May May May May June June June June June June June 

il mpared to this one. Recentl Chi A EEE AMA edb oA CURA MID Ale 2 3 4 8 7 8 
are small as compare fo) S 5 Ly Bor nthe te roe Rah sled ha 149% 126 144% 14446 14334 14414 148% 1441% 144% 14534 14514 144%, 14434 
called on quite a few elevators in Central [li- eee eons sete e eee e ee ee eee 12032 os saree tae 99% 99% 99% 100% 101 100% 100% 101 
nois, and find most, truckers” ate now callinger iar worci eee aee k ett 12356 137% inoue i3a3y 136 issu. 13s 1367 136% petted 13a ey 
themselves “feeders” and the country elevator © Duluth, durum ......... 141% 127% 140° 139% 13944 1397% 1387 13856 139% 14036 140% 139%4 139% 
man is charging them feeder prices under the Milwaukee .............. 149% 126 144% 144% 143% 144% 143% 14456 14436 145% 14536 144% 10... 
order. This at present takes all the corn of- Ohicaee : 659, devel cae, hes Oats axe ; 

a0 6 ele «cin ae eevee o% e 
fered and leaves none for a trucker at the Minneapolis (/11222/122! 6118 485% 5936 Poe 58% Boe 52 $34 eee Gott He fie bet * 
proper trucker price. oR: : au hb by @: 0) Ste Semen ee 6538 52% 63% 63% 63 6356 6344 63%, 6436 643%, 64 64% ae 
Local dealers are victims of still another ah \ Rye 

evil. Kentucky, the only river between us FI LCAB Or vee vee ese aes 97% 674% 93% 9356 931%, 955% 9514 953, 97 9636 95% 9536 95 
(and a free bridge over it) has a legal ceiling Winniobs Bas, SG Sea SORE BAe eee She ne Sau gees eee 
enabling Kentucky dealers to pay about 8c per Duluth ...... 9136 855% 885% 881g 87% 903 895, 89% 9146 91% 91 89% 90 
bushel more to the farmer than we can. Quite ve ' pf thi Barley 

i ll go to Kentucky, and ATIVE APOLIS ee fapeMaterse dee é pA 82 S14, 815, 833528446) Sai6 J87 87 89 
naturally all the corn w Il go to By Y> Corn closed each day at ceiling prices of 102 Kansas ity, and 105 Milwaukee and Ghieaee a 


you certainly can’t blame the farmers. They 


are in another area—lI. B. Crucified. 


Winnipeg closed each day at ceiling of 51% for oats, and 64% for barley. 


Truckers as Privileged Dealers in 


Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: The perplexing corn 


situation is driving everyone frantic. There are 
no stocks of corn in country elevators to draw 


from and farmers are too busy to deliver corn 


to market. Normally, when a tight situation 


like this develops, incentive enough could be 
offered to relieve the situation but under present 


regulations this cannot be done. Consequently, 

corn remains in cribs instead of going into pro- 

ductive channels where it is urgently needed. 
It has been conclusively demonstrated by this 

time that directives and decrees don’t bring out 

corn. Drastic adjustments in the present feed- | 


Chicago Futures 


July Del'y 


jing program will have to be made quickly to 


avoid a collapse of food production goals. Feed 
shortages, which are becoming more acute, stem 


from the fact that livestock production is out- 
running crop production and the corn stalemate 


is not helping to loosen the tight supplies. The 
situation calls for more feed or fewer animals. 


With truckers being the privileged characters 


as to prices they can pay for corn, it does not 


now look as though there will be a normal 
movement thru regular channels under present 


conditions, even after producers get caught up 


with their work and weuld have time to de- 
liver corn. There seems to be no scarcity of 


See ae 
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Corn Ceiling Amendment of May 31 


June 1 the O.P.A. released the following 
amendment to M.P.R. 346 of Apr. 14, the 
amendment being effective May 31: 

1. Section 3 is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. (3) \Maximum prices for sales of No. 2 
yellow corn in carload quantities at terminal 
rice basing points. The term “terminal price 
Foie point’? means any point within the cities 
listed below or within the switching limits 
thereof. The maximum prices per bushel for 
sales of No. 2 yellow corn in carload quantities 
at the terminal price basing points shall be: 
Chicago $1.07; Milwaukee $1.07; Duluth and Su- 
perior $1.0614; Minneapolis and St. Paul $1.03; 
Peoria and Pekin $1.06; St. Louis and East St. 
Louis $1.07%; Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo., $1.03%; St. Joseph, Mo., $1.03%; 
Omaha and Council Bluffs $1.00; Sioux City 
$0.99; Nashville, Tenn., $1.19%. 


The effect of the foregoing is to reduce 
Kansas City and St. Joseph prices to $1.03% 
and Nashville to $1.197%, others remaining the 


same. 

2. Section 8 (a) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Sales by producers in Area B. Producers 
shall determine maximum prices for sales of 
yellow corn in Area B by calculating a track 
price in the same manner as described in Sec- 
tion 4 hereof for the determination of maximum 
prices for sales on track in Area A, except that 
for the purpose of this paragraph (a), the ter- 
minal price basing points and the corresponding 
maximum prices to be used in this calculation 
shall be as follows: (1) Louisville $1.11%4; (2) 
Cincinnati $1.1114%4; (3) Nashville $1.19%; (4) 
Chicago $1.07; (5) A price of $1.20% less freight 
from shipping point to Philadelphia. 

The maximum price for sales in Area B by 
producers of yellow corn to a farmer shall be 
the track price, as determined above at the 
shipping point nearest to the point of sale, plus 
not more than 5c per bushel. : 

The maximum price for sales in Area B by 
producers of yellow corn to a person other than 
a farmer shall be the track price, as determined 
above, at shipping point nearest to the point 
of sale less at least 2c per bushel. 

8. Section 10 (a) (1) is amended to read as 
follows: ae 

(1) When shipment is made to Louisville or 
Cincinnati, destined for the Southeast or Caro- 
lina, territories, the maximum price at these 
points shall be $1.111%, per bushel. At transit 
points such as Indianapolis, Decatur, Ill., and 
Kankakee, Ill., the maximum price shall be 
$1.20% per bushel basis Philadelphia, or $1.11%4 
per bu basis Louisville or Cincinnati when des- 
tined to the Southeast or Carolina territories, or 
when destined to Louisville or Cincinnati proper. 
The Southeast and Carolina territories are de- 
scribed as Area II in Appendix A. t 

When corn originating west of the Mississippi 
River is shipped to Louisville or Cincinnati, the 
maximum price for the.corn if resold: for local 
use shall be $1.15%; provided, that the billing 
covering such shipment is cancelled. 

4. Section 10(e) is amended to read as fol- 

lows: (e) Area IV. The maximum price for 
hundredweight for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination points lo- 
eated within Area IV, described in Appendix A, 
shall be $2.29%4 per hundredweight delivered at 
any point in Area IV. 
i 5. Section 10 (f) is amended to read as fol- 
ows: e 
(f) Area V. The maximum prices per hun- 
dredweight for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination points lo- 
cated within Area V, described in Appendix A, 
shall be $2.27% per hundredweight delivered at 
any point in Area V. 

6. In Section 10, a new paragraph (m) is 
added to read as follows: 

(m) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this regulation, the maximum price for the sale 
or delivery of any corn, on track, in carload 
guantities at any destination shall not exceed 
the maximum price on track in carload quanti- 
ties at the point at which the shipment in ques- 
tion originates, plus the lowest. transportation 
charges from said point to such destination, for 
the shipment in question. 


The foregoing paragraph (m) is broad in its 
application. 

This regulation ends a situation where coun- 
try elevators prepaid freight on corn and 
shipped thru terminal markets to gain the addi- 
tional 1-cent in the price by the practice. 

7. Section 11 (b) (1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(1) The maximum prices per bushel for No. 1 
and No. 2 white corn in carload or less than 
carload quantities, at the terminal basing points, 
shall be: Chicago $1.23; Milwaukee $1.23: Du- 


‘ A 1.14; 
Omaha and Council Bluffs $1.14; Sioux *Gits 


pose of this regulation shall include mixed corn 
containing 95 per cent or more of white corn. 

The maximum prices for all other grades of 
white corn at all points, when the grading fac- 
tors are any factors other than moisture con- 
tent, shall be the price per bushel established 
by this paragraph for No. 1 or No. 2 white 
corn, less the respective amounts set forth be- 
low: No. 3 white, 4c; No. 4 white, 1c; No. 5 
white, 144c; sample white, 2c. The prices es- 
tablished for all grades of white corn are maxi- 
mum prices for those grades having a moisture 
content of 151% per cent or less. For each % 
per cent or fraction thereof, of moisture in 
excess of 15% per cent, the maximum price for 
each grade shall be decreased % cent. 

8. In Section 13, two new paragraphs, (c) 
and (d) are added to read as follows: 


(c) Delivery of corn prior to termination of 
futures contracts. During the life of 1943 corn 
futures contracts, other than the December, 
1943, corn futures contracts, hedgers who have 
sold futures contracts against their stocks of 
corn may buy in their futures contracts at 
prices not higher than the maximum price for 
No. 2 yellow corn at their respective exchanges 
as provided by Section 3 of this revised regula- 
tion; provided, that they sell to the person from 
whom the said futures contract was purchased 
an equal quantity of cash corn at no higher 
than the maximum prices specified in this Sec- 
tion 3 modified: by Section 11 hereof. Such 
transactions when made, shall be recorded as 
“an exchange for cash corn.” 


(d) Settlement of futures contracts. During 
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the period of 7 business days in which contracts 
for future delivery in the current delivery month — 
may be settled by the delivery of the actual 
cash commodity after trading in such contracts 
if it be in accordance with the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture dated February 17, 
1938 (issued, under the authority of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act), outstanding futures con- 
tracts may be settled by delivery of cash corn 
or at a settlement price not to exceed the maxi- 
mum price for No. 2 yellow corn at the respec- 
tive exchanges as provided by Section 3 as 
modified by Section 11 hereof. 


The new paragraphs (c) and (d) foregoing, 
validate the action taken by the grain exchanges 


for settlement of futures ccmtracts. 
5 New section (26) is added to read as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. 26. Maximum prices for sales of im- 
ported corn. No person shall sell or deliver 
any imported corn of the types included in this 
revised Regulation, at a higher price than could 
lawfully have been charged for a like sale or 
delivery by a like class of seller of the same 
type of domestic corn; provided, that in the case 
of the first sale within the United States the 
seller shall charge no more than he could law- 
fully charge if he had purchased the said type 
of corn in question from that domestic seller 
nearest to the point of delivery; and, provided! 
further than a mixed feed manufacturer in de-- 
termining maximum prices under Maximum 
Price Regulation 378 on his mixed feed for ani- 
mals and poultry shall calculate his “cost” of 
any imported corn used in said mixed feed at 
the maximum price thereof as provided in the 
other provisions of this revised regulation if he 
purchased the same within the United States, 
or os he did not, then as provided in this instant 
section. 


Protein Conservation for 


Maximum Food Production 


Address by F. E. Borinc, Vice Chairman Feed 
Industry Council, before Central Retail 
Feed Ass’n at Milwaukee 


SHORTAGE OF ANIMAL PROTEINS 
has been due to diversion of dried milk prod- 
ucts to human consumption, curtailed fish pro- 
duction due to the use of fishing boats for war 
purposes, and in the case of meat scrap, tank- 
age, and liver meal, the loss of most of our 
imports. 

In the case of vegetable oil meals we have 
had larger supplies in the country, but not 
nearly enough to make up for the shortage of 
animal proteins, and at the same time take care 
of the enormous new demand caused by in- 
creased poultry and livestock population, plus 
the desire of farmers to feed more liberally 
than in the past to obtain maximum production 
and to bring animals to market weight in the 
shortest period of time. 


The policy of our Government this past year 
has been to deliberately hold feed prices at a 
low level in relation to prices for meat, eggs, 
and dairy products, and this policy has encour- 
aged an animal population requiring feed in 
excess of our supplies, which would be abun- 
dant in normal times. 


GRAIN CROP LESS.—According to the 
best estimates available we can only reasonably 
expect with normal weather and normal yields 
a grain crop 10% smaller than last year’s crop. 


PROTEIN CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM.—Several months ago a program of 
Protein Conservation was worked out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Feed Industry Council. This pro- 
gram was designed to provide adequate nutri- 
tion without waste. While the program is vol- 
untary, it has nevertheless had widespread ac- 
ceptance in all sections of the country. The 
program is simple and provides a good guide 
for the efficient use of our inadequate protein 
supply. 

MIXED FEEDS will automatically comply 
with the Protein Conservation Program. If 
mixed protein supplements are used, manufac- 
turers will provide mixing and feeding direc- 
tions that will enable the feeder to use the sup- 
plements in such a way as to comply with the 
conservation program. If feeders prefer to use 
single ingredients, they can obtain formula as- 
sistance and advice on feeding from their 
county agent, or from the extension office of 
the state agricultural college. 


STATE AND COUNTY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—We would like to suggest that you 
develop strong state organizations for the pur- 
pose of explaining the necessity of protein con— 
servation and ways to accomplish it to farmers: 
and feeders in every county of each state. 

In many states this has been accomplished by: 
holding seven or eight district meetings, at 
which time chairmen were appointed for each 
county. These county chairmen then call meet- 
ings of all feed dealers, mixers, hatcherymen, 
county agents, county war board members, rep- 
resentatives of AAA, vocational agricultural 
teachers, farm advisors, and newspapers in each 
county, along with all others interested in live- 
stock and poultry feeding. Information mate- 
Ha for these meetings is easily obtainable. We 

ave: 


1. A booklet entitled Feed Supplies and De- 
mands—U. S. Food Production Goals. 

2. An information booklet explaining the 
Protein Conservation Program. 

3. Protein Conservation Posters to be used 
in feed stores. 

4. A booklet especially prepared for livestock 
and poultry feeders to show how they cary 
conserve protein and total feed. 


This material can be had at very low cost 
due to the large quantities that have bee 
printed. The expense is so small that it has 
been an easy matter to finance locally within 
each state the small cost of these information 
releases. If such an organization could be set 
up today in any states here represented that 
have not yet selected state and county chair- 
men, it would be a most opportune time to do 
so, and I would like to recommend such action. 

It has been the aim and object in the Feed’ 
Industry Council to make available to the coun- 
try in its war effort the manpower, experience, 
and the resources of the entire Feed Industry 
in order that we may continue to move avail- 
able feed supplies thru normal feed channels. 
and without the necessity of having a formal 
rationing plan, which would be extremely diffi- 
cult to administer, and throw a heavy burden 
on our feed dealers. 

It has been the feeling of the members of the 
Council, that the feed industry with all its 
many branches, including dealers, can meet the 
many problems arising out of the present emer- 
gency, better than any one or more govern- 
mental agencies could possibly do through di- 
rectives. There has never been a time in my 
observation when all the various branches of 
the feed industry were working together as 
closely, as unselfishly, and as untiringly as they 
are today. 


Pe The GRE aLERS. JoURNAL 


Ohio Dealers Continue Quest 
For The Answer 


Although it has waited 64 years for the op- 
portunity of being host to a convention of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n con- 
vention, Cincinnati proved a mighty magnet, as 
the annual summer meeting of the ass’n had its 
largest attendance in recent years. Coupled 
with the genuine hospitality of the Queen City 
was the eagerness of the visitors to garner 
greater knowledge on how to conduct their 
business under war time regulations. 

The convention was held June 7 and 8 in the 
Netherland Plaza, all sessions being held in the 
hotel’s attractive air-conditioned convention hall. 


PRES. ELTON KILE, Kileville, brought 
the meeting to order and presented Rev. H. K. 
Eversull, who pronounced the invocation. 


JAMES G. STEWART, mayor of Cincin- 
nati, did more than extend the stereotyped wel- 
come. He recounted the early history of his 
city, and placed special emphasis on the fact 
that since its inception the city had to entertain 
many of the country’s leading «citizens and 
notables from abroad before it could induce 
the Ohio Ass’n to hold its convention there. 


ROBERT LEE EARLY, pres. Cincinnati 
Board of Trade, extended the greetings of the 
local grain trade. 

2D VICE. PRES. L.A. GILLILAND, Van 
Wert, responded for the membership. 

The eloquence of Pres. Kile was brought to 
the fore when he gave his annual address. He 
said: We are not here to justify or glorify 
what your officers have accomplished the past 
year. Neither are we here to apologize for 
what we have done. We have done our best in 
our effort to continue the success and useful- 
ness of the ass’n. We are meeting in conven- 
tion now to make an honest and sincere effort 
to find some solution to the many problems 
which are daily confronting us. 

We have submitted to regulations, which are 
forcing us to run our business differently from 
anything we have ever done before. But this 
is war, and if these regulations are necessary 
to the final victory, you can rest assured the 
grain trade will do its full part in an endeavor 
to follow the regulations. 

The details incident to the running of our 
business are changing daily, and are becoming 
increasingly complex. However, we are not 
going to accept these war time emergency regu- 
lations as a permanent way of doing business, 
but are accepting the suspension of the law of 
supply and demand only as a war time expe- 
dient. When peace returns we must and shall 
return to the American way of doing business 
and do away with these regulations. 

Mr. Kile devoted some time to the subject of 
margins of country elevators in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

The closing remarks of his ‘address was a 
stirring appeal to give greater effort to the 
bolstering of the home front to the end that 
our returning fighting men will find the country 
they return to was the one they dreamed of 
and fought to maintain. 


SECY W. W. CUMMINGS, Columbus, pre- 
sented his report, which revealed the heatlhy 
condition of the ass’n, in that its finances were 
not only attractive but that it has a larger mem- 
bership than ever before in its history. His 
report follows: 


Secretary Cummings’ Report 


In the 63 years that our association has been 
functioning, it is doubtful if it has ever given 
greater service to its members, or proved of 
greater value, than during the past year. Start- 
ing a_year ago with the General Maximum 
Price Regulations, and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Orders on trucking, there have fol- 
lowed Regulations, Rules, Orders, ete., too 
numerous to mention. Amendments and changes 
have followed in rapid succession, many times 


the original orders were received by our mem- 
bers. However, we have done our best to keep 
you fully informed on all important matters as 
fast as instructions were received, by mailing 
you nineteen bulletins and other important 
literature during the year. 

THE OFFICERS of the Ass’n have had con- 
siderable traveling to do during the last year. 
President Kile and your secretary went to 
Washington last August and to Chicago last 
September to attend hearings called by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and it was thru their 
efforts, in conjunction with representatives of 
other grain and feed associations, that the soy- 


bean handling margin was finally raised to - 


44%,c per bushel. The same two officers made a 
trip to Washington in April and to Chicago in 
May of this year in behalf of the country ele- 
vator operator on the new soybean crop han- 
dling charge. We insisted on 7c per bushel 
and were supported by the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, but representatives from western 
grain associates stated that 5c per bushel would 
cover their costs. 

Vice-President H. E. Frederick made one 
trip to Washington in January and was largely 
instrumental in having the Mixed Feed margin 
raised to $7.50 per ton. Mr. Frederick also made 
one trip to Chicago in February, attending the 
Feed Conservation Council meeting. Mr. Fred- 
erick also sponsored the organization of the 
Ohio Feed Council, composed of the representa- 
tives of all feed groups in the state. 


IN ADDITION to the above meetings, your 
secretary also attended a hearing in Washing- 
ton last January on _ priorities, and another 
meeting in Chicago held by the O.P.A. on Corn 
Ceilings. These trips take time and money, 
but are absolutely necessary, as when an asso- 
ciation is not represented at a hearing, the 
officials consider they are satisfied with the 
plans proposed and no further consideration is 
given them. Additional hearings are expected 
to be called soon owing to the dissatisfaction 
being shown on many Regulations and Rules, 
now in existance. 

We again cooperated with the Ohio Division 
of Safety and Hygiene in holding the annual 
all Ohio Safety Congress. The grain and feed 
industry and millers were alloted one afternoon 
to hold their own special meeting, but we were 
very disappointed in the number of dealers and 
millers in attendance. It is certainly very em- 
barrassing to the officers of our group after 
inviting out of town speakers to have them 
greeted by so few of our members. Safety is 
a very important matter in our industry and 
it is to be hoped that more of our members 
will turn out to the next meeting. 


_TWELVE_ GROUP MEBTINGS were held 
since last June which were considered very 
necessary to convey to our members the vari- 
ous Rules and Regulations issued by the O.D.T., 
O.P.A., W.P.B., covering Price Ceilings, Priori- 
ties and Protein Feed Conservation, ete. The 
attendance at these meetings were very good, 
very few having! less than 100 in attendance. 


49 NEW MEMBERS: We have secured forty- 
nine new members since our last annual meet- 
ing in June, 1942. Our Boosters list is quite 
a long one. headed by Mr. C. E. Wilkinson of 
the J. E. Wells Co.. Sidney, O., who secured 
five new members. He was closely followed by 
Mr. Everett Early of Waynesville, who secured 
four new members. L. A. Gilliland of Van 
Wert, G, E. O’Brien of Greenville. and Fred 
Dierkschide of Kenton, each secured three new 
members. H. R. Wooley of Pickerington, H. E. 
Frederick of Marysville and R. F. McAlister of 
Columbus each secured two new members. The 
following men each secured one new member: 
R. H. Brundige, Kingston; W. M. ‘Myers, Lock- 
bourne; W. H. Hernnstein, Chillicothe; Gilbert 
Martin, Dayton: L. G. Bradstock, Wellington; 
H. D. Egly, Painesville: Bertram Terrill, Cin- 
cinnati; W. E. Flumerfelt, Marion; Jim Cleaver, 
Wilmington, and your secretary securing the 
remaining sixteen. 

We have lost 12 members the past year, six 
firms sold their plants, three firms resigned 
and three were dropped for. non-payment of 
dues. This leaves us a net gain of 37 members 
and bringing our membership the largest it 
has ever been. 


Several letters have been written to non- 
member grain and feed dealers inviting them 
to join our ass’n. The dues are only $10.00 per 
year which also affiliates you with the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass'n, who have an 
office in Washington, in charge of Ray B. 
Bowden. the Executive Vice-Pres., to keen us 
fully posted on important matters. They have 
been rendering wonderful service, advising us 
of new Rules and Regulations, together with 
Amendments, etc., which we have promptly 
passed on to our members. You will find this 
a good investment, (not an expense) to become 
a member of our organization. for where will 
you get so much vital information at such small 


orders being changed before our bulletins on 
cost. We need your support. I extend an in- 
vitation to every grain & feed dealer to join us. 


DEATH VISITED our-ranks again this year, 
taking three of our active members. Mr. L. R. 
Watts, London, Ohio, a director of our associa- 
tion for many years prior’ to his death; Mr 
H. G. Kagey, Pleasantville; and Mr. “ 
Simmons of Sidney, one of the oldest and most 
active feed man in the state. In_ addition we 
lost a very close friend in Mr. Stanley_Lay- 
bourne, Chief of the Division of Plant Industry 
in Columbus. All of these men were well known 
to the grain and feed dealers and are going 
to be greatly missed. s 

In closing I wish to thank the officers and 
directors and committees for their support, and 
especially to President Kile and Vice-President 
Frederick for attending the many group meet- 
ings and Feed Conservation Councils. They 
have put in a lot of time on association work 
and certainly deserve your thanks. 

Before adjourning for luncheon Pres. Kile 
appointed a resolution, auditing and nominating 


committees. _ 
Monday Afternoon Session 


SAM RICE, Metamora, pres. Grain & Feed 
Dealers Nat’l Ass’n and former pres. of the 
Ohio Ass’n, brought greetings from the na- 
tional ass’n. Prefacing his address, which is 
published elsewhere in this number, Mr. Rice 
paid tribute to Ohio grain men who have played 
such an important part in the development of 
grain trade ass’ns. 

PHILLIP R. O’BRIEN, pres. Chicago 
Board of Trade, gave an address on Grain 
Marketing Problems. The substance of this 
talk was published on page 411 of Grain & 
Freep JourNnats for May 26. 

PAT HENRY, OPA, Columbus, discussed 
OPA regulations as it affects the grain trade. 
He said in part: You must not get away from 
the fact that OPA is a war time emergency 
organization. War is not democratic. To at- 
tain final victory we must do many things which 
are contrary to everything we cherish. Our 
long established system of grain marketing has 
proved highly successful, and is one of the 
most efficient marketing systems yet devised. 
So much so that it has been copied for the 
handling and marketing of other commodities. 
It is your right, your privilege and your duty 
to safeguard that marketing system, not saving 
it for yourself alone but for posterity. 

Much interest was expressed in Mr. Henry’s 
explanation of Amendment 346, adopted May 
31, covering on-track price for the country 
elevator. 

PRES. KILE started a real discussion when 
he asked: In view of the apparent corn short- 
age, how is livestock to be fed? How will these 
feeders get corn? 

J. H. MOTZ, Brice, it proved later, gave 
the answer for the entire gathering when he 
said: Raise the price to $1.50 per bushel and 
they will get all the corn they want. 

It was brought out, too, that it would be 
economically unsound for the farmer to sell at 
present ceilings when he could do his own feed- 
ing and secure $2.00 per bushel for his corn in 
the form of. livestock. 

PRES. KILE—The path has been dark, but 
it is getting darker. Peoples throughout the 
world must be fed, our own people are facing 
a diminishing food supply, and what will hap- 
pen when this food situation becomes more 
acute? When people are hungry they become 
easy prey for demagogues and preachers of the 
false theory that no one should make a profit 
on a commodity which will prevent hunger. 
Then complete regulation follows. In World 
War I there was no regulation except over the 
railroads. Now there is regulation jn every 
industry. War is being won by private indus- 
try with a minimum of regulation. Why can- 
not the grain trade be relieved of some of the 
strangulating shackles and be allowed to per- 
form its task, which it has been doing so suc- 
cessfully for years? There is no aggregation 
of men better fitted to do a good job than those 
of the grain trade, and they should be per- 
mitted to do it. 

The American Red Cross was represented by 
a speaker who outlined its blood donor pro- 
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gram; its need for plasma and the job it is 
doing in saving the lives of wounded fighting 
men. 


Tuesday Morning Session 
This session, devoted to the discussion of 
feed trade problems, was called to order by 
Pres. Kile, who presented members of the Ohio 
Feed Conservation Council to give their views 
on the work of the council. 


HARRY B. LEE, Fostoria, Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n: “I am sure our own pro- 
gram of voluntary rationing and distribution is 
the best answer to this feed situation, and I 
want to urge the continued close co-operation 
from each of you in making it work. If we 
do this, we will keep away from more stringent 
regulations.” 


H. M. LEITNAKER, Columbus, AAA; “All 
are aware of the extreme-shortage of corn and 
other feéd for livestock, but have you taken into 
consideration that a large proportion of the 
farmers raising corn are also feeders of live- 
stock, and they will take care of their own needs 
first. You cannot expect these farmers to turn 
loose of their soybeans, for instance, unless they 
can see something in return. In other words, no 
meal, no beans. If we want the beans we must 
make sure the producers of beans get their 
share of the meal and other protein feed. It is 
quite. natural for farmers to hold onto their 
corn this time of year. Protein grains are be- 
ing used for other purposes, ten to one as com- 
pared to former years. Ten million bushels of 
grain per month are being used for alcohol. At 
one time only corn was used for this purpose, 
none is being used now. It is mostly wheat. 
I think it is a God send that we are producing 
such a large amount of livestock.” 


G. E. (BOOTS) O’BRIEN, American Feed 
Mitrs. Ass’n, Greenville: “It must be admitted 
that when the feed shortage appeared, the larger 
feed manufacturers with men who had nothing 
else to do bought large supplies of materials 
to mix feed. This is not true of the smaller 
companies. They were widely criticized for this 
practice, but it was natural for them to buy these 
supplies. And this is true also of the smaller 
companies who had the means to do so. The 
statement has been made that the shortage was 
created as a publicity stunt to sell feed, nothing 
is more false. Some few did take advantage of 
the situation to increase their sales but they were 
in the small minority. The shortage is real, and 
we should have the cooperation of all in getting 
the program at work.” 0 


J. W. BARINGER, Ohio Dept. of Plant In- 
dustry, Columbus: “The changes which have 
taken place in the feed industry the past sev- 
eral months have necessitated the re-registra- 
tion of feeds. The protein conservation pro- 
gram made it necessary to reduce the total pro- 
tein claims. There are more variations to claims 
due to lack of constancy in ingredients used. 
Our department has co-operated in every way 
possible with the Feed Industry program. It 
is interesting to note that 75% of the hog feed 
manufacturers have changed formulas so as to 
claim not more than 35% protein; 44% of the 


dairy feed manufacturers changed to 18% pro- 
tein; 83% of the pet food manufacturers 
changed to 24% protein.” 


J. W. FICHTER, Ohio State Grange, Co- 
lumbus: “I believe this feed program is a cer- 
tain way to find a solution to many of our 
problems. We must get feed to the farmers. 
They are playing an important part in the war 
effort and we must back them up and get them 
feeds. The war has upset a lot of our plans. 
There is a great deal of value in a voluntary, 
co-operative program.” 

DR. C. M. FERGUSON, Ohio Extension 
Dept., Columbus: “We have enjoyed our work 
with the Feed Industry Council. The coopera- 
tion manifested by all engaged in the putting 
over of the program will be of value to us even 
after the war. During the period Oct. 1, 1941, to 
Mar. 1, 1942, there was a 11% greater reduc- 
tion in corn stock than the year before and in 
the same period 9% more livestock. We have 
been placing special emphasis on pasture, and 
the feed industry should do likewise. And en- 
courage your farmers to make quick use of their 
pastures, as the grass loses in feed value after 
the leaves stop growing and the plant starts to 
seed. Unless farmers get feed there will be 
a great liquidation of livestock.” 


H. E. FREDERICK, Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Marysville: “Inquiry was made 
of the trade as to the advisability of holding a 
Nutritional Conference this fall. It was the 
consensus of those who replied that the Con- 
ference should be held. Further inquiry will be 
made and the final decision will depend on the 
final results of this inquiry.” 

JOHN K. WESTBERG, Price Executive 
Feed Division, OPA, Washington, referred to 
his talk as his swan song before an Ohio group, 
as he is leaving the service July 1. His address 
was, in most respects, a repetition of that pub- 
lished page 369, May 12, 1943, number of the 
Journal. Some of the highlights of his address 
follow: “In spite of all that has happened I still 
believe in price control. If it does not work it 
is the fault of every one of us, in fact some have 
gone out of their wav to see that it doesn’t 
work. Price control is unpopular, but it is a 
war necessity, and it will work if we can do 
away with misunderstanding and replace it with 
straight thinking. Outside of cur armed forces 
IT think price control is the most important 
thing there is. We have not been permitted to 
do a thorough and complete job of price con- 
trol. Politics should be divorced from it. and 
it should not he subject to the pressure groups. 
It is evident this cannot be done, for this rea- 
son I de not want to be a part of it and that 
is why I am stepping out. 

“Tt is not possible to formulate a simple rule 
for a nrogram of this kind. Of necessity it is 
a complex affair. 

“They are scared to place a ceiling on farm 
preducts. We must stop catering to pressure 
groups regardless of who that group may be. 
No ceiling has been placed on wheat, but if a 
ceiling were placed on bread we would hear loud 
raving from Tohn L. Lewis and his gang, and 
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the Farm Bloc. 

_ “There are thousands of bushels of corn be- 
ing sold in the black market each day, and 
there is no excuse for a black market. 

“The statement was made here yesterday that 
the corn ceiling will not work. I regret I was 
not here to refute that. Of course we do not 
know all the answers, and we know of no one 
who does, not even the president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade.” 

Mr. Westberg expressed sincere gratification 
to the trade for its cooperation and for the 
presentation of the conservation program. He 
also appealed for the continuation of coopera- 
tion with his successor whoever he may be. 

WILLIAM McARTHUR,. CCC, Washing- 
ton, discussed feed and feed ingredient con- 
servation. 

PRES. KILE entertained a motion, which 
was later passed, to increase by two, the mem- 
bership of the Governing Board. 

MR. FREDERICK read a resolution thank- 
ing the many individuals and organizations 
which contributed to the success of the conven- 
tion. 

H. D. HOCKMAN, Canal Winchester, pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee which suggested the re-election of the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres. Elton Kile; 1st vice-pres. 
H. E. Frederick; 2d vice-pres. L. A. Gilliland; 
sec’y-treas. W. W. Cummings. To the Gov- 
erning Board were added C. R. Phelphs, Cin- 
cinnati and W. D. Thompson, Cambridge. 


The Ohio Ass'n Banquet 


The Hall of Mirrors was the scene, Monday 
night, of one of the association’s most outstand- 
ing banquets. The Hall was filled to capacity. 
Fotlowing a tasty meal, Toastmaster Robert 
Lee Early expressed his organization’s pleas- 
ure at the large attendance. He presented Phil- 
lip R. O’Brien, M. H. Faulring, pres. Toledo 
Board of Trade; Ed Shepperd, Indianapolis 
and Pres. Elton Kile. Each responded with 
brief remarks. The Glee Club of University 
of Cincinnati provided the entertainment, its 
singing was greatly enjoyed by those present. 


Cincinnati Convention Notes 

It is evident that Cincinnati will not have to 
wait another 64 years before again entertaining 
the ass’n, thanks to the untiring effort of Al 
Heile and his Cincinnati Reception Committee. 

Many ladies accompanied their husbands to 
the convention, and through the courtesy of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade were given a lunch- 
eon. Later they visited two of the city’s largest 
radio studios, the tour being sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mayor Stewart, an accomplished orator, paid 
a well deserved tribute to Pres. Kile when he 
stated: Mr. Kile is the only ass’n president of 
the hundreds I have heard who delivered extem- 
poraneously and with force and vigor and a 
pleasing eloquence, such an able address on a 
subject the facts of which were immediately at 
his command. 

An interesting exhibit and one that created 
considerable attention was a bottle of soybean 
oil believed to be the first soybean oil produced 
in the Western Hemisphere. J. I. Morgan, pres. 
of the Farmville (N. C.) Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
producers of the oil, states it was produced in 
1917 from a cargo of Manchurian beans which 
were rerouted from Copenhagen to Farmville by 
the British Admiralty during the bleckade of 
the North Sea. 

Pencils were distributed by Ubiko Mlg. Co. 
and Kasco Mills, the latter also handed out 
vest pocket sewing kits and rulers. 

R. B. Alspaugh, The Drackett Co., enter- 
tained the Board of Directors and their ladies 
at his home Sunday afternoon and evening. 

The Mill Mutuals Staff did its usual efficient 
job of handling the registration. The group was 
composed of Ross Castle, G. N. Arnold, W. J. 
Ne Bentz and H. R. Kagay. 

Many of the larger companies held open house 
throughout the convention. 


Gil (Little Man with the Big Cigar) Martin 
[Concluded on page 464] 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Homestead, Ia.—Heavy rains of June 38rd 
caused considerable damage to crops near here. 
Rail and highway washed out.—J. C. Kintz. 


Jewell, Ia., June 3.—Acreage of soybeans 
planted is 75% of last year; condition, 80%.— 
Jewell Farmers Elevator Co., A. E. Kalseim. 


Hastings, Neb., June 2.—Growing crops thru 
this territory look very promising. Looks like 
enough moisture to make the wheat crop now. 
—Goffe & Carkener, Inc., C. M. Clark. 


Baltimore, Md., June 2.—The wheat fields 
don’t look very good and the stand is short 
and thin. Corn is very late and moisture has 
prevented plowing and cultivating. —F. A. Pe- 
terson, Norris Grain Co. 

Indianola, Neb., June 5.—Our crops in this 
territory are badly in need of rain. We think 
the wheat crop has been reduced at least 50 
per cent account of dry weather.—Smith-Reiter 
Grain Co., Jos. Reiter. 

Omaha, Neb., June 5.—Some crop damaged 
by the rain storm of the last week, June 2nd 
and 8rd rains, which was a surprise downpour. 
Washed out corn and oats in and near Omaha 
and in Iowa. Considerable corn will have to 
be replanted; seven inches of rain in about 1d 
minutes.—J. C. Kintz. 

Winchester, Ind., June 5.—Wheat looks better 
than it did a week ago; somehow it seems to 
be still stooling and we saw wheat yesterday 
that was as high or higher than the field fences. 
Looks like there would be an immense amount 
of straw and that won’t be so bad. Oats are 
nice for this time of year and have made good 
growth, stand is perfect. Clover fields are not 
looking so good.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, pres. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 1.—Our agents re- 
port that farmers are inclined to plant every 
available acre and the combined acreage of all 
grains will be much larger than last year. Our 
agents and superintendents have been making 
tests of subsoil moisture. In North Dakota the 
minimum depth of subsoil moisture is 30 
inches, and the minimum applies to very small 
areas mostly in the territory on both sides of 
the Missouri River, running north and south. 
The subsoil moisture in North Dakota is well 
up to last year and there is plenty of top soil 
moisture. In eastern and northeastern Mon- 
tana it is considerably drier along the main 
line of the Great Northern and south down to 
the NP territory. North of the main line of 
the Great Northern the depth of moisture in- 
creases and in the northern tier of counties it 
is down not less than four feet. There is also 
a complaint of insufficient top soil moisture im 
this territory along the main line of the Great 
Northern and south. Taking the territory as a 
whole, the crops look fine and the outlook is 
about as near perfect as could be expected.— 
Occident Elevator Division of Russell-Miller Mig. 
Co. 


Springfield, Ill., June 2.—Corn planting and 
plowing were resumed actively on higher 
ground and lighter soils. Field operations are 
generally two to three weeks behind. To date 
about 15 per cent of the corn crop has been 
planted and but little is up. Considerable of 
the early planted corn requires replanting. 
There is wide variation in the condition of 
winter wheat, ranging from poor to good, and 
in a very few localities in the north-central 
part of the state the crop is classed as very 
good. Contrasting comments of “rank growth,” 
“growing rapidly,” ‘‘thin, spotted and yellow,” 
were noted. Much of the wheat in the north- 
central sections is in the booting stage; in 
the south-central it is beginning to head, while 
heading in the extreme south is considerably 
further along. Oats are mostly fairly good to 
good, in the main varying from four to ten 
inches in height. Alfalfa and clover during the 
past week generally made good growth. Some 
cutting of alfalfa is reported in the south. In 
a few localities some soybeans have been 
planted. Flax in Kankakee County is making 
good progress and is mostly in good condition. 
—E. W. Holcomb, meteorologist. 


Fargo, Okla., June 1.—Good rains; about an 
average crop of wheat. Barley very poor.— 
Farmers Co-op. Ass’n. 

Cortner, Tenn., June 8.—Acreage and condi- 
tion of beans equal to last year’s crop.—Center 
Water Mills, A. J. Cortner, owner. 

Donelson, Tenn., June 8.—Very few soybeans 
planted; unable to harvest last year’s crop. 
shortage of labor and machinery. Corn crop 
cut at least 25%.—Donelson Mill & Feed Co., 
W. D. Goodpasture, owner. 

Effingham, Kan., June 7.—Beans are yet to 
be planted; more beans will be planted this 
year than last; what are planted look good. 
What corn is in farmers’ hands will be con- 
sumed locally.—Hegarty Grain Co. C. J. 
Schmedling, mer. 

Delavan, Ill, June 9.—Farm work again de- 
layed, because of several days of rainy weather. 
I would say that at this time there is still 20% 
of the corn to be planted and 80% of the beans; 
however if we have a few days of sunshine all 


corn planting should be finished by the end of ~ 


this week.—W. E. Culbertson, sec’y [Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Helena, Mont., June 2.—While weather was 
favorable for germination and growth of spring 
grains, these crops have not yet overcome their 
backward condition due to earlier cold weather, 
Winter wheat, on the other hand, has improved 
in cases where stands have stooled out in re- 
sponse to the cool wet weather.—Jay G. Dia- 
mond, Sr. Agr. Statistician. 


Granville, O., June 7.—Wheat abut 50% crop. 
Oats looking well but small acreage, but some 
damage to oats by excess water. Corn % 
planted, some plowing to do, some corn ground 
will be planted to soybeans. Hay only fair, 
some reports very light. Farmers are dis- 
couraged, cannot get help or the proteins for 
dairy and poultry feed.—The Granville Co-op, 
Co., J. S. Graham, mer. 


Winchester, Ind., May 29.—On a trip down to 
the Ohio River this week I saw a lot of corn 
being planted, ground being ploughed and ready 
for planting. In the 235 miles south saw only 
one or two fields that the corn was coming up. 
No beans being planted that we saw. Oats 
looked good and were about the only things 
that did look good. Wheat is badly spotted.—- 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


Duluth, Minn., June 7.—Crop reports from the 
spring wheat area are very encouraging in that 
the outlook in this territory is equal to the al- 
most perfect condition of last year. While cold 
weather and deficient rainfall were early out- 
standing factors the crops have now received 
ample and highly beneficial rains over the 
greater part of the territory. Seeding is near- 
ing completion for most of the grains; some 
of the early sown is already up. Flax shows 
considerable weeds, but other grains show deep 
root and hardy, a chief tactor in standing off 
some dry periods likely to develop as season ad- 
vances.—F., G. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 3.—Winter wheat 
generally is making steady progress. Eastern 
soft wheat states suffered considerable damage 
from heavy rains, but fields that were not flood- 
ed or washed out have improved. However, 
only a very small crop of soft winter wheat is 
in prospect this year. Spring wheat and durum 
seeding was accomplished under fair weather 
and soil conditions and the crop generally is 
showing a healthy color and good stand. Cool, 
wet weather retarded oats and barley seeding 
over much of the northern areas. The outcome 
of rye over the Northwest main rye area is 
still rather doubtful. A record acreage of fiax 
is being planted in the Northwest states.—Car- 
gill Crop Bulletin, T. R. Shaw, editor. 


Chicago, Ill., June 4.—Winter wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 511,865,000 bus. compared 
with 535,358,000 bus. a month ago. Condition of 
the crop was placed at 74 per cent of normal. 
Indicated yield per acre, 15.3 bus. Condition 
of spring wheat is given as 84 per cent of 
normal. Acreage is estimated at 15,656,000 
acres against 14,194,000 acres seeded last year, 
but still much below the average of 22,344,000 
acres. Current condition suggests a crop of 
approximately 215,000,000 bus. Rye crop condi- 
tion is estimated at 74 per cent of normal 
against 81 per cent a month ago. Production is 
estimated at 35,202,000 bus. Oats condition 79 
per cent of normal. Indicated production 1,161,- 
000,000 bus. Condition generally normal. Sur- 
vey indicated that corn acreage will be smaller 
than March intention to plant of 96,827,000 
acres.—C, M. Galvin, statistician, Jas. E. Ben- 
nett & Co. 


Paoli, Colo., June 8.—About 2,000 acres of 
beans planted in county Phillips, just now be- 
ing planted 90% over last year in acreage. 
Winter wheat very good, need sunshine. Vol- 
unteer wheat good afid acreage as large as 
sown wheat. This will make a large acreage. 
None plowed up.—Paoli Farmers Co-op. Eleva- 
tor Co., Verne E. Miller, mgr. 

Decatur, Ill., June 5.—Corn and bean acreage 
will both show an increase. Growers are not 
only doing an excellent job in the preparation 
of their land but are selecting the best hybrids 
for planting and securing bean seed of the 
highest germination. Corn planting is well 
along, approximately 75% for the state; many 
have finished and the warm humid weather has 
been ideal for quick germination. Bean plant- 
ing is also under way on a big scale. Some 
lowland, covered with water during the recent 
floods, still is too wet to cultivate. Another 
week of favorable weather and planting will be 
practically completed. Some rarities that were 
seen this spring: Shucking corn in one field 
while neighbor planting corn; plowing under 
field of unharvested beans, while planting beans 
in adjoining field. Wheat has made remarkable 
growth and is heading through this section; 
wide variation in the condition with some ex- 
cellent fields and some that are very spotted. 
Oats suffered considerable damage from drown- 
ing out and many fields still show yellow color 
from too much water. <A good portion of this 
condition will be overcome with favorable 
weather. Blue grass has made wonderful 
growth and alfalfa and clover also has made 
good progress, although heavy damage to the 
spring seeding of clovers due to water stand- 
ing on fields. Hay acreage very short.—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


The Kansas Wheat Crop 


Kansas City, Mo., June 2,—The Kansas wheat 
crop can change materially in a month’s time, 
and we indicated on May 5th that the crop at 
that time appeared to have reached its peak 
condition. We now can definitely assure you 
that such has proven to be the case, and while 
we did have some additional moisture, it was 
insufficient to carry the crop along and deteri- 
oration has become very apparent during the 
past ten days. The weather has turned warm, 
altho not especially high temperatures have 
been recorded, but high winds have prevailed 
during this period and since the plant was 
large, the moisture supply disappeared very 
rapidly. 

In the southwest part of the state the mois- 
ture supply was more deficient than elsewhere, 
and in addition there is no doubt but that in 
the south central section Hession fly is going 
to take a considerable toll from the final yields. 
Good moisture is needed over the entire state, 
and with each passing day some reduction in 
yield is occurring. This situation could be- 
come very serious as we are at the filling 
period when moisture is needed, but now with 
the top soil dry and with the reserve moisture 
heavily absorbed, we could find serious condi- 
tions developing unless moisture comes quickly. 

We do not mean that the crop has vanished 
because good rains would yet make possible 
good yields over a wide area. We do know 
that the volunteer wheat has passed out of 
the picture, so compared to last year we have 
only the seeded acreage left for production, and 
it is well known that many bushels of wheat 
were added to the Kansas crop from last year’s 
volunteer wheat harvested. We must reduce 
our May 5th figure considerably and now esti- 
mate the Kansas crop at 154,645,000 bus.— 
H. L. Robinson. 


Crop Digest for Santa Fe States 


While eastern Kansas has been receiving too 
much rain, causing serious floods, part of the 
western area has had only scattered showers 
with the result that crops have suffered an 
wheat prospects have continued the downward 
trend which has been apparent with the lack of 
moisture all season. The state’s wheat crop 
may not exceed 145,000,000 bushels, with 150,- 
000,000 a topmost hope. , 


Heavy rains and extensive flood damage in 
eastern Oklahoma during the past two weeks. 
Reports now indicate that fields in the south 
central and southwestern portions of the state 
were badly washed, and replanting is necessary 
on_a wide scale. 

Crop prospects in Texas were materially im- 
proved by recent rains. 

The wheat crop in eastern Colorado continues 
in good condition, although there has been some 
damage by green bugs, and rain is needed at 
this time. ased on present spects, how- 
ever, the crop may exceed the May 1 estimate 

[Concluded on page 473] 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Jewell, Ia., June 5.—Corn in farmers’ hands, 
30%; oats, 5%; beans, 5% of last year.—Jewell 
Farmers Blevator Co.,. A. E. Kalseim. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Twenty-six cars of new 
wheat were received here June 8 which ranged 
12 to 16.10% protein and averaged 13%; ae 

_weight, 60% to 63.8 lbs.; average, 62 lbs. - 
year ago the market had 64 cars of new eae. 
averaging 12.81% protein. 

Higginsville, Mo., May 27.— Corn is almost 
out of the picture after raising one of the 
largest crops this country ever produced. Other 
feed grains are not only advancing in price 
but they are impossible to buy, even in this 
section where, as a rule, our feeders carry 
enough grain on hand to carry their feeding 
program from one crop to another, This is the 
condition in Missouri and no doubt some sec- 
tions are in even a more critical condition.— 
A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


Winnipeg, Man,—The present surplus of wheat 
in Canada “may disappear very quickly,” D. G. 
MacKenzie, chairman of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, said May 27 before the House 
of Commons com’ite on reconstruction and re- 
establishment at Ottawa. Mr. MacKenzie said 
that the United States is buying from the Can- 
adian wheat surplus for feed for livestock. He 
added that the fact that the Americans are 
using considerable of their own wheat for man- 
ufacture of alcohol for synthetic rubber means 
that, before long, there probably will be a 
greater demand for Canadian wheat. 

Decatur, Ill, May 29.—Continued failing off 
of corn receipts in all markets with practically 
no country offerings is aggravating the feed 
situation to a point towards disaster and a 
breakdown in operations vitally necessary to 
the war effort. While growers are taking up 
their loans that have been called on corn under 
seal of previous years, it remairis on the farms 
and does not move to market. The only sup- 
plies of corn of any consequence are on the 
farm and are not moving under present condi- 
tions. Truckers are scouring the entire area 
and grabbing everything in sight, which further 
paralyzes the corn trade. This perplexing sit- 
uation originated with the government corn 
regulatory actions, climaxed by the unfavorable 
weather causing delay in getting another crop 
planted.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Soybean Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in bushels, were: 


* Receipts Shipments 
bea 1942 1943, 1942 
Chicago 198,50 474,000 415,000 
Indianapolis 172000 43,500 27,000 
Kansas City 16;000 °° -. 0... 
Milwaukee 51,200 40,890 
Minneapolis 9,000 12,000 PL ateeeis 3 3 
Omaha 45,000 3,000 195,000 . 5 
St. Louis 196, 200 1,600 254,400 3,200 


Oats Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 194: 1943 1942 
Baltimore 100,676 RENTON he la'e Aare 
Chicago 3,468,000 1,879,000 1,009,000 1,739,000 
Duluth ST BAD cs is 532 87,000 
Ft. Wm. 7,917,358 887,045 11,058,394 1,208,083 
Ft. Worth 64,000 68,000 ekietesae 
Hutehingon _i..... 6,000 
Indianapolis 295,000 536,000 325,000 654,000 
Kansas City 512) 000 472,000 434,000 344,000 
Milwaukee 4, 600 97,180 4,750 91,200 
Minneapolis 2, 940, 750 1, 374,750 3,085,250 1,104,750 
New Orleans '117,069 | ...... 130,159 23,705 
Omaha 48,000 427,707 451,148 438,625 
Portland 117,567 79,9 
St. Loui 758,600 230,000 
Seattle 101,200 39,1 
Superior Bieee we Ee sie 


Paoli, Colo., June 8.—Thirty per cent of 1942 
wheat in farmers’ bins.—Paoli Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co., Verne E. Miller, mgr. 


Donelson, Tenn., June 8.—Most grain fed by 
farmers last year, small amount on hand now. 
We were unable to run mill last winter because 
little or no corn was sold.—Donelson Mill & 
Feed Co.., W. D. Goodpasture, owner. 


Clovis, N. M.—Clovis reported its first wagon 
load of new wheat June 8, the grain testing 
58 lbs., 17.42% moisture. It came from a field 
of 3,500 acres, which was expected to average 
18 bus. per acre. ‘ 


Cortner, Tenn., June 8.—On account of price 
and demand farmers have disposed of at least 
85% of last year’s crops. Farmers are inclined 
to feed and use what surplus grain they have 
in livestock.—Center Water Mills, A. J. Cortner, 
owner, 


Spokane, Wash. — Receipts of grain during 
May, in bushels, as compared with May, 1942, 
shown in parentheses, were as follows: Wheat 
(1,161,000); corn, 58,500 (28,500); oats, 80,000 
(100,000); barley, 187,200 (67,200); flaxseed, 3,000. 
—John W. Campbell, sec’y, Spokane Grain Mer- 
chants Ass’n, 


Grandfield, Okla.—First deliveries of new 


crop wheat for 1943 were received at the local’ 


elevator May 28, two wagon loads of Black Hull 
variety, testing 58 lbs., 17% moisture. The grain 
was from the Paul Burch farm, who last year 
also delivered the first wheat of the new crop. 
Yield of the field from which the load was 
taken was estimated to average about 15 bus. 
an acre, somewhat less than last year. 


Ottawa, Ont., June 3.—The following: quan- 
tities of wheat and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in western Canada the week end- 
ing May 27 compared with the preceding week 
and the same period a year ago, shown suc- 
cessively in parentheses, expressed in bushels: 
Wheat, 4,465,094 (4,355,517) (188,341,550); oats, 

953,012 (2,454,186) (28,820,343); barley, 950,440 
(1,205,127) (24,484,191); rye, 230,575 (297,256) (5,- 
040,759); flaxseed, 45,9381 (44,873) (4,668,559).— 
S. A. Cudmore, M.A., Dominion Statistician. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has allocated 750,000 bus. of Canadian 
flaxseed for prompt shipment to the United 
States. ‘This flax will be shipped from Fort 
William to Hastern flaxseed crushers. This will 
help the flaxseed supply situation in the United 
States but will not solve it. There is not at 
present sufficient flaxseed in sight to run mills 
to new crop. An acute shortage of linseed oil 
and linseed meal will develop in July and Au- 
gust unless additional Canadian flax or Argen- 
tine flaxseed is made available by July.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland, Co., T. L. Daniels. 


Wheat Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of wheat M the 
various markets during May, compared with 


May, 1942, in bushels, were: 
Receipts 


Shipments 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 1,925,295 SO OA me | lerinactethe Muivetaaa s 
Chicago 1,634,000 820,000 2,945,000 1,246,000 
aes 4,849,195 3,744,560 8,206,610 4° 1463,015 
t. Wm. 


12, Pert 247 27 631, 711 365, 634, 450 26, 141,065 
Ft. Worth 


800 319,200 457,800 
Hutch’son 1, 576, 300 1,128,950 ...... 
Ind’n’polis Ay 454, 000 997,000 
Kan. City 6,915,600 ig 316, 800 
Milwaukee 113,600 32,970 860 
Minn’polis 11,523,000 6, B43 000 2,668,500 
New Orleans 46,200 29,946 16,352 96,056 


Ss 
i=) 


Omaha 1,342,341 491,593 3,503,620 537,766 
Portland CTS ION Mee, Bates Urvde tae Mek Wis ce ae 
St. Louis 5,803,800 567,000 4,620,500 421,500 
Seattle G2 200 BSA,000) FN waste Bia. crak 
Superior 2,948,115 1, 706, 530 3,704,959 2,525,643 


Rye Movement in May 
Receipts and shipments of rye bs the 


various markets during May, compared with 


May, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 2,143 BG LDoyy Petiscsit w Reledors 
Chicago 1,913,000 335,000 495,000 469,000 
Duluth 276,965 28,125 285,615 14,625 
Ft. Wm 1,439,476 84,266 1, 162) 899 522,224 
Ft. Worth 27,000 LOY i ee 1,500 
utehinsom) jess. ADO, antec ston te a eis ns 
Indianapolis ...... CAO. © 209 te 34,500 
Kansas City 237,000 45,000 96,000 37,500 
Milwaukee 102,060 42,280 377,910 3,805 
Minneapolis 1,291,500 747 000 528,000 4481500 
New Orleans RUE sat k Micrake ac at Wn iwcala'e,ara 
Omaha 168.000 55,002 133,010 82,725 
Portland POM ace Lanne Saree ks ve 6 
St. Louis 90,000 60,000 247,500 4,500 
Seattle 3,324 YC EE See eee 
Superior 41,694 18/293 27,774 3,321 


461 
C.C.C. Loan Rates on Grain 


BARLEY, on farms, No. 1, 75c; No. 2, 73c; 
No. 4, 67c per bushel. In California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, 5c higher. 

SORGHUMS, on farms, No. 2 or better, 
85c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. In Arizona and 
California, 5c higher. 

FLAXSEED, at terminals, $2.70 for No. 1; 
$2.65 per bushel for No. 2. At Kansas City 
10c less and at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco 5c more. On farms the freight and 
handling charge will be deducted, but a storage 
allowance of 7c per bushel will be made. 

CORN, average 77c per bushel. 


SOYBEANS, $1.80 per bushel at the country 
elevator for No. 2 green and yellow of 1943 
crop. 

WHEAT, average $1.13 per bushel. 

RYE, 60 cents for farm or warehouse stored, 
but borrower must guarantee storage charges. 

RYE, for No. 2 or better, 75c on farm, 68c in 
warehouse, no farm storage payment, 


Per capita money in circulation June 2 was 
$17,196,000,000, against $12,141,000,000 a year 
ago. This spells inflation of grain prices. 

A Corn Grind of 10,712,723 bus. was re- 
ported for April by the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, against 10,947,591 in April, 
1942. 

Canada’s export equalization tax on oats 
has been raised lc to 6%c per bushel. An ex- 
port tax of 3c has been added on barley, making 
it 5%. 

The Customs Bureau announced June 3 
that 795,000 bus. is the quota of Canadian wheat | 
that may be imported for consumption in the 
year beginning May 29. : 

The farm price of soybeans and flaxseed 
was above parity May 15, $1.72 for beans and 
$2.97 for flaxseed, while parity was $1.56 and 
$2.75, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 


A rice-processing machine which hulls, 
cleans, polishes, and grades the grain has 
been invented in Venezuela. The machine is 
operated by a 5- or 6-horsepower electric 
motor and is said to have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 90 bus. an hour, 


Barley Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 14,032 ORT OL eRe si ercsate 302,506 
Chicago 1,256,000 1,077,000 426,000 274,000 
Duluth 1,108,240 119,430 1,081,000 543,915 
Ft. Wm. 8,257,359 191,903 9,739,154 908,027 
Ft. Worth 48,000 BoA ease 12,800 
Hutchinson iss C7 O0l avian ae tote o eae 
Indianapolis 2,000 ZO OV OG Re vac en ent abl 
Kansas City 209,600 608,000 214,400 452,800 
Milwaukee 3,469,605 2,417,240 1,096,920 964,800 
Minneapolis 2,900,200 2,495,600 2,794,800 2,873,000 
Omaha 312,00 346,23 414,650 417,600 
Portland 99,222 ong Pedy) Sasida 5. wiih dee twtr 
St. Louis 254,400 233,600 78,400 9,600 
Seattle 56,327 AD ASE cicke ain. cel, P¥eiSidauslts 
Superior 515,718  108;233 696,879 502,916 


Corn Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 849,104) 21257,010 2 va be - 23,951 
Chicago 6,631,000 8,419,000 6,441,000 4,043,000 
Duluth 854,870 2,368,105 ,900 2 125 6,030 
Bt WV SIA SO iaciele e wales 1,595. 64,081 
Ft. Worth 78,000 136,500 96,000 127/500 
Indianapolis 1,195,000 1,764,000 876,000 1,422,000 
Kansas City 3,032,800 2,386,800 1,821,000 2,211,000 
Milwaukee 710,360 1,057,100 554,010 283,563 
Minneapolis 1,252,500 1,866,000 1,731,000 1,255,500 
New Orleans 278,677 132,663 222,659 132,000 
Omaha 1,898,597 1,336,516 2,962,400 1,754,467 
Portland E26 BbSe CUED Ge Oe ene ama 
St. Louis 2,822,600 1,761,000 1,902,800 1,176,000 
Seattle 97,500 BL, CDRS fons. A. einen. 
Superior 880,218 1,513,833 997,879 1,701,582 
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Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ponder O.P.A. Rulings 


Undaunted by rain, rain, and more rain, over 
a hundred Nebraska grain and feed dealers sat 
on pins and needles in the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
while able authorities discussed such potent war- 
time subjects as Feed Markups & Price Ceilings, 
Feed Protein Conservation, Price Controls, 
Washington News, Corn Price Ceilings, and 
kindred headaches. That the sessions devoted to 
airing their problems was worth many fold the 
time and money spent in attending was evi- 
denced by the after-session discussions which 
wrangled on far into the night—to say nothing 
of the value of learning of new regulations 
about to come out and the teeth O.P.A. has 
decided to bare in prosecuting every violation 
hereafter from A to Izard. 


RAY WATSON, North Bend, able Vice 
President of the Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
pinch hitting for President Guy Jones of Eagle, 
who has left for Illinois to accept another posi- 
tion, called the Sunday afternoon conference to 
order and reviewed the more recent advance- 
ments made by the body from a membership of 
practically a handful to today’s figure of 187— 
with practically all of the credit attributed to 
hard-working Secretary Phil Runion of Lincoln. 
“Today, we were never confronted with more 
problems than at present,” he pointed out in 
urging members to become active in getting 
non-members to join in the worthy efforts being 
undertaken. 


VICE PRES. WATSON appointed E. F. 
Ham of Benkelman, W. W. Naylor of Shadron, 
and Ross Price of Gothenberg on the Nominat- 
ing Com’ite. Homer Kimberly of Paxton, Ralph 
McHenry of Winslow, and Avery Scott of Mor- 
rell comprised the By-Laws Com’ite. 


SEC’Y RUNION in his annual report said: 
REPORT OF SECRETARY, PHIL 
RUNION 


During these past two years I have had the 
opportunity and pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of many grain and feed men. I have 
learned that it is an industry where quick 
thinking and instant decisions are the rule, 
rather than the exception. It is a, business 
where verbal agreements are more binding than 
written contracts, and it is composed of some 
of the best business men engaged in any line 
of business. In view of this experience, I can 
readily see why, in the past two years, we have 
had a steady growth in our Association mem- 
bership. The caliber of the men in this business 
realize the need of a strong representative 
association, and it is my conviction they will 
support such an association. 

We live today in a country that is organiza- 
tion minded, whether from choice or necessity 
is immaterial. It is that kind of a country and 
grows more so every day. For the individual 
who wages his battle alone, it means his fight 
is nearly hopeless. 

We definitely know that the interests of the 
individual can best be protected by organized 
effort. We see this daily in industry, agricul- 
ture and labor. Strong associations and unions 
are ane to accomplish what the eo ee can- 
not do. 


Many of you may not realize the tremendous 
amount of work being done by the grain and 
feed dealers ass’ns in behalf of you dealers. 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n and 
its committees have been doing wonderful work 
in your behalf. These men have given freely of 
their time in committee meetings and trips to 
Washington whenever necessary, sitting in with 
governmental officials, doing their best to guide 
these officials in the formulating of the many 
regulations directly affecting your business, and 
were -it not for our National Ass’n’s diligent 
efforts, what would happen to the grain and 
feed business would be impossible to describe. 

I firmly believe that if it were possible to 
acquaint each and every dealer with what his 
State and National Ass’ns are doing for him, 
none would hesitate to become a member. 

THE 56TH SESSION of our Legislature re- 
cently adjourned. During this session the inter- 
ests of the grain and feed business was care- 
fully watched. All bills were examined that had 
a bearing on your business. Fortunately, there 
were few that directly affected you. 


We were successful in having killed, Bill 54. 
This would have repealed the Itinerant Mer- 
chant Law. There has been no intention of pre- 
venting a trucker from engaging in the grain 
business, but we feel if he is going to be in the 
grain business, he should assume some respon- 
sibility. 

THE LAW, as enacted, does place respon- 
sibility on the peddling trucker when he is li- 
ecensed. Those doing business with him have 
recourse in event of his giving bad checks, or 
selling misrepresented merchandise. 

A large number of elevators do business with 
the truckers and we have found that some of 
these truckers are not honest, a fact that some 
dealers have painfully discovered. We believe 


it would help materially if the grain men would —— 


insist that these truckers, with whom they do 
business, have a license. The cost is not pro- 
hibitive, and should they fail to meet their obli- 
gations, you do have recourse. Furthermore, 
enforcement of this law is improving and it 
may save some trucker from being penalized 
for not having such a license. 


THE FEED INDUSTRY has in a few short 
years made a remarkable growth. There are an 
increasing number of feed dealers and many 
grain men now look upon their sales of feed as 
a most important part of their volume. Recog- 
nizing. the growth of this industry and since 
the two branches of the industry are so closely 
allied, I am recommending to our Board of 
Directors that provisions be made for feed 
dealer membership in our Ass’n. In my opinion, 
a service can be rendered the feed dealer which 
will justify his becoming a member. 

The larger our Ass’n the more effective it will 
function. I want to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation for the splendid co- 
operation our office has had from Ray Bowden, 
Executive Vice President, and Roger Annan, 
Secretary, of our National Ass’n. We rely 
heavily on them for information and data which 
in turn is passed on to our dealers. 

I appreciate the timely advice and counsel I 
have received from many of our dealers, whose 
experience has been most helpful in carrying 
on the work of our office. And also to members 
goes my sincere thanks for your cooperation, 
and to the non-members. we extend a cordial 
invitation to join our rapidly growing Ass’n. 


FEED PROTEIN CONSERVATION 


WALTER BERGER, Des Moines (Ia.) Oat 
Products Co., representing the Feed Industry 
Council, to which he has cheerfully given so 
generously of his time, cited that the feed busi- 
ness in the Middle West in particular is com- 
posed of plants blending by-products of other 
plants making food for human consumption. 
“The original objectives of the Council were to 
conserve feed proteins until grass time, but,” 
he emphasized, “we are continuing to help the 
Industry co-operate with the government. We 
cannot and will not act as a pressure group, as 
some want us to. *Our relationships with Wash- 
ington are 100% and we intend to keep them 
that way.” 

The Feed Industry Council investigates sup- 
plies of materials, reports its findings to the in- 
dustry and to feeders. It calls attention to 
shortages, helps the government solve the feed- 
ing problems in furthering the war effort, and 
does it all without remuneration. 

All larger. feed manufacturers are trying to 
co-operate with the government 100% on its 
feed protein conservation program. The entire 
Industry is co-operating about 90%. In a few 
cases the smaller feed mills are not going along- 
All in all, however, the story is being carried 
to the farmer and feeder rather satisfactorily 
to the end that all will sooner or later become 
advised. 

Some 50,000 copies of the Feed Industry 
Council’s protein conservation poster have been 
distributed. The trade papers, radio, agricul- 
tural colleges, agricultural extension workers, 
etc., are all co-operating beautifully. “And we 
have found that if the individual farmers fully 
understand the situation, they, too, are willing 
to co-operate.” 

The Feed Industry Council has definitely 
helped everyone in the business, for through its 


work the Industry has now gained the recogni- 
tion of the government, an AA-1-MRO priority 
has been extended, Selective Service takes cog- 
nizance of our needs, and our suggestions are 
usually followed. Right now we are encour- 
aging increasing the soybean crushing capacity 
of the country. Some 400,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal were used for human consumption last 
year. By January 1944 we hope to boost this 
to 750,000 tons. 

As all know, tankage and meat scraps have 
been woefully short due to the lack of normal 
importations. Few realized that the packers 
always blended imported supplies before the 
present shortage. Now some 64,000 tons of ani- 
mal and other. proteins are to be imported from 
South America and are to be distributed through 
regular trade channels, primarily in deficit areas. 

‘Mr. Berger went on to tell of 5,000,000 
cockrels being drowned in the Salt Lake area 
because of protein shortages. He showed how 
the-ceiling price on’ dried whey was too low to 
allow drying plants to operate, so a price ad- 
justment will soon increase supplies. He out- 
lined plans for overcoming the shortage of 
phosphorus and bonemeal, etc. He told of the 
need for increased pay for alfalfa field workers, 
of appeals to the Navy to release fishing boats 
and fishermen to boost this source of feed in- 
gredients, of the pleading for tankers to pick 
up the. molasses i in Cuba and Porto Rico, enough 
to supplant 64,000,000 bus. of corn. 

The bag situation is tight, as all know. The 
Feed Industry Council has been pleading with 
the Army to allow boats to bring back burlap 
from Calcutta, or to release some of the huge 
stocks they have amounting to 75% of recent 
imports. This and many other angles of ap- 
proach to the serious protein and feed supply 
situation were carefully enumerated. 

Speaking of mounting needs for “food” am- 
munition, Mr. Berger cited that the armed forces 
will need 10% more food per man next year 
than they required this year. “We have over- 
done the job asked of us. We have so much 
more livestock than we have feed to feed them 
that some adjustment is mandatory. The price 
of livestock favors putting all grains into meat 
or eggs rather than to market it as feed grains.” 
Mr. Berger then presented astounding statistics 
showing how the production of eggs, chicks, 
hatchery products, hogs, etc., had soared from 
12 to 42% over previous averages. 


Today’s livestock population is the largest on 
record, some 3 million above previous figures 
for a total of 78 million. Compared with this 
sheep and lamb population is off a measley 3%. 
Parallelly the volume of feed tonnage, moving 
out into consumptive channels, is staggeringly 
attempting to keep pace. 

As an example of increased feed volume, Mr. 
Berger revealed that last year Iowa feedmen 
paid a tax on 940,000 tons of feed, whereas 2 
years before this figure was but 490,000 tons. 
“No wonder it now becomes necessary to con- 
serve proteins.” 

But the expanded number of livestock is not 
alone responsible for the increased tonnage of 
feed moving, the unit production per animal is 
up. Egg production is up 12%, milk up 8%, ete. 

There was substantially 492,000,000 bus. of 
old corn on hand on Oct. 1, 1942, At the same 
time the feeding rate rose 3% higher than in 
the previous 5 years. Thus with the largest 
crop produced in history last year we find it 
will all be fed. The government subsidized 
225,000,000 bus. of feed wheat so far, far more 
than the total mill feed production of the coun- 
try. “Goodness knows,” Mr. Berger observed, 
“what we would have done without it.” 

The human diet will have to be changed over 
as conditions warrant. While we produced 28% 
more food in 1942 than in other years, yet the 
1943 goal must be increased an additional 8%. 
Civilians will have to content themselves with 
less meat and fats, a 10% decrease in dairy 
products, and eat more poultry and eggs. In 
1908 this country hit its peak in meat consump- 
tion of 163 Ibs. per capita. “In 1944 your quota 
and my quota will be 124 lbs., the same as it 
was in 1935. That.is more than England is 
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getting, so I guess we have no beef coming.” 

But more people are working harder and 
need more meat. More have money to buy bet- 
_ter foods and can’t get them. .The Army is 
feeding our soldiers better than average, so the 
obvious answer is that production increases must 
continue. 

The Feed Industry Council has been conduct- 
ing surveys on allocating feed to different types 
of livestock. Scientists say it is inefficient to 
feed cereals to livestock. for human consump- 
tion because the loss ratio is 7 to 1. Human 
beings are using cereals up to 20% in their 
diets today and can well increase that to 25 
to 28%. 

The dairy cow heads the list in the matter of 
converting proteins, minerals, et al., into vita- 
mins for consumption, but the hog leads in 
calories, Mr. Berger mentioned in outlining the 
relative order in which profitable conversion of 
feed took place and the number of bushels of 
corn, pounds of protein, and amount of grass it 
took to produce 100 pounds of meat. 

Long-fed cattle are out! Feed for 90-120 
days is all that can be allowed. To emphasize 
this point, Iowa raised 592,000,000 bus. of corn 
in 1942 and will require 500,000,000 bu. to feed 
its own expanded livestock population. Deficit 
areas can no longer look to Iowa for surplus 
corn. , 

Some form of allocation is coming, Mr. Ber- 
ger concluded, which will partially help alle- 
viate the glaring deficiencies in protein and 
grain supplies. 


RED CROSS APPRECIATES CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


A word of thanks for generous contributions 
in its recent drive for funds was injected at 
this point. ; 
FEED MARKUPS AND CEILING PRICES 


W. C. COVINGTON, O. P. A. Administra- 
tor, Des Moines, Ia., raised the question of just 
what would happen to all of us if certain selfish 
factions were successful in knocking the props 
out from under price control, and suggested 
that chiselers were the biggest barrier to the 
successful functioning of this anti-inflation 
measure. Suggesting that the thumb screws 
will be tightened on corn regulations because 
the honor system didn’t work, definite changes 
in controlling prices, to say nothing of black 
markets, are on their way. 

Citing that the self-enforcement policy was 
the best and that Iowa dealers had worked it 
out most satisfactorily, the suggestion was 
made that Nebraska dealers might well report 
violators through their secretary just as they 
do in Iowa, and the violators know they are 
being reported. 

Answering questions, it became clear that a 
seller cannot make any sort of a bartering ar- 
rangement and be within his right. To sell a 
customer a lot of this needed commodity and 
of that needed commodity, IF he will also take 
an order of some unneeded item is strictly a 
violation and subject to prosecution. Premiums 
cannot be charged on mineral feeds that are 
not historically known as dietary factors, as 
covered in regulation No. .378. 

As to arriving at margins, OPA allows the 
use of a 6 months’ period in 1942 as a basis. 
The regulations say a dealer may add $5.50 a 
ton over any price he may legally pay. 

Complaints that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
was underselling and not permitting the indi- 
vidual dealer to handle feed’ grains met with 
counters that the C.C.C. was likewise selling 
over the ceiling in Nebraska. One dealer 
showed that C.C.C. was selling soybean meal 
direct to farmers at $50 a ton that cost indi- 
vidual dealers $56 without any handling margin 
or profit. On the other hand, in some states it 
was said C.C.C. was allowing $5.50 a ton dis- 
tributing margin, although Ohio dealers were 
getting but $2.00. This was explained, how- 
ever, as an effort on the part of C.C.C. to try 
and salvage as much of the freight loss as pos- 
sible in shipping the beans away down into the 
Southeast for extraction of the oil and back- 
hauling the by-products necessitated through.a 


shortage of crushing capacity. It was also sug- 
gested that this situation would be corrected 
very shortly to a uniform basis throughout the 
country. 

Ceilings on millfeeds are governed in regu- 
lation No. 173, which allows for a margin of 
$4.00 a ton, with Nebraska prices based upon 
Kansas City plus freight. 

The on track price is the ceiling on all car- 
load quantities. Truckers cannot be charged a 
higher price, unless the quantity be LCL, when 
ae on track price plus 5c a bushel is permis- 
sible. 

Dealers can pay C.C.C. prices even if they 
are over the ceilings, and may add $5.50 a ton 
over for distributing margin. 

Lots of corn in a bin bought at various prices 
must be sold out on the basis of “first in— 
first out,” plus 5c. If the first lot cost $1.01, 
the second lot $1.09, the third lot $1.05, etc., 
that is the way it must be sold out. 

O.P.A. regulations supercedes contracts. 

Adjournment was followed by individual dis- 
cussions far into the night. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


With Vice President Ray Watson at the 
helm, the second business session filled the ball- 


> room with well over 150—the morning having 


been spent visiting the hospitable Grain Ex- 
change members on the trading floor. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


HARRY COFFEE, President, Union Stock 
Yards Co., Omaha, an ex-Congressman who 
bitterly fought communistic tendencies in gov- 
ernment during his tenure of office, protested 
price subsidies designed to roll back the cost 
of meat to the consumer. “Nothing could de- 
feat the purposes sought and result in slashed 
production more than the government’s an- 
nounced intention to reduce meat prices.’ 

Mr. Coffee told of how rapidly livestock 
feeders were prematurely getting rid of their 
cattle every time such threats are announced. 
There are more cattle and hogs than ever be- 
fore, but the meat shortage can be attributed 
directly to this ill-advised move. 

This price roll back is definitely an attempt 
to appease John L. Lewis and his racketeers. 
But to give the consumer lower retail prices, 
and to announce the desire to give producers 
higher prices, means that the deficit must come 
from the federal treasury and that our fighting 
boys will have to help pay the bill upon their 
return. The move is based upon political ex- 
pediency and has no place in our economy. 

A survey made shows it costs feeders from 
19.4c to 23.9¢ to put each pound of beef on 
cattle on the hoof out in the country—with 
most reports running above 22%4c. The packers 
in this zone, on the other hand, are permitted 
to sell the carcass at only 22c per pound at the 
yard. Why shouldn’t the feeders refuse to 
expand their feeding operations ? 

If we can get enough protests in to Fred M. 
Vincent, the new director of Economic Stabili- 
zation, he may decide to change this roll back 
program which has been foisted upon the na- 
tion without Congressional authority nor intent. 
Once this type of activity becomes enmeshed 
into our economy it will be pretty hard, if not 
impossible, to get rid of it. Furthermore, this 
government program will take thousands upon 
thousands of young men to police it, men who 
are needed in the fighting forces. 

Weight can be put on cattle and hogs in one 
year in the feed lot that it takes three years 
for the range feeder to add. But feeders the 
country over do not want subsidies and will 
not take a loss, so are selling their animals 
whether ready for market or not. Feeding is 
definitely being severely slashed—and with it, 
naturally, meat production is falling off at an 
alarming rate. Every time Washington blasts 
forth with more of this propaganda the feed- 
ers unload. 

This country must get back to the funda- 
mentals that made it great. We must maintain 
the profit motive. Spending billions without the 
knowledge or consent of Congress is un- 
American. 
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The squeaky wheel gets the most grease in 
Washington, so_let’s all protest loud and long 
this subsidizing roll back program. Write indi- 
vidually to your Congressmen, to Byrnes, Vin- 
cent, Chester Davis and others. Labor is de- 
manding the roll back and everyone must 
scream bloody murder to counteract this move- 
ment. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


RAY B. BOWDEN, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n, in one of the most masterful speeches 
he has ever given painted the picture Washing- 
ton presents today. His timely and helpful re- 
marks will be found in a later number. 


CORN CEILINGS 


Picking up from where the discussion ended 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. W. C. Covington, Re- 
gional O.P.A. Director of Des Moines, passed 
on the following information in answer to ques- 
tions asked: 


A grain dealer may take title to corn in the 
ear on an ear weight basis, using not less than 
68 Ibs. per bushel, or whatever the state law 
provides. The corn then becomes. his property 
and he can haul, shell or do anything else with 
it he wishes as long as on resale he does not 
violate price ceilings. 

In the case where a trucker owns a sheller 
he cannot buy ear corn on a shelled corn basis. 
Under Regulation 165 he must buy so as to 
include the shelling and he cannot charge more 
for such shelling than he did in March of 1942. 
In other words the trucker cannot shell the 
corn belonging to the farmer for nothing. The 
farmer must pay for the shelling if he sells his 
corn to the trucker on a shelled weight basis. 

A grain dealer can charge a feeder hiring a 
trucker his on track price plus 5c a bushel. 
Such trucker must have a letter or check from 
the feeder to the effect that the former is being 
hired by the latter only to transport the grain— 
and has no interest therein. 

The highest price an elevator can sell to a 
trucker is 4c over his legal paying price in areas 
1 to 11, inclusive. (In area A the maximum is 
his on-track price.) In this case the grain 
dealer becomes a wholesaler—as the grain 
would be resold. The grain dealer is consid- 
ered a retailer when he sells to feeders in areas 
1 to 11, inclusive. In area A the highest price 
the grain dealer can pay is his on track price 
Jess at least 2c. 

Further discussions 
after the meeting. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions presented and adopted included 
the following: 


Resolutions Adopted at Omaha 


OPPOSED TO SUBSIDIZING CONSUMERS 


WHEREAS, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is about to institute a subsidy program 
rolling back the cost to consumers of meats, 
butter and other food, the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers Ass’n is unalterably opposed to any 
program of subsidizing consumers because such 
a program will have a tendency to curtail 
food production and increase black markets. 


This program will bring about more Federal 
regulations of all private industries and will 
require another army of employees to admin- 
ister when those employees are needed directly 
in the war effort. We consider the paying of 
a subsidy to consumers as illegal and not pro- 
vided for under present law. The same con- 
sumer supposed to be helped under this pro- 
posal will ultimately have to pay his own bill 
thru increased taxes. Private industry is al- 
ready taxed to the breaking point by govern- 
ment rules and regulations. Our efficiency and 
our ability to produce are already impaired by 
government rules and regulations. We feel that 
we could perform a better service with less 
government interference. 


ASK WESTBERG TO RECONSIDER 
RESIGNATION 

We, the Nebraska Grain and Feed Ass’n in 
convention assembled wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the splendid services rendered by 
John Westberg, Chief of the Grain and Feed 
Section of the O.P.A., and urge that he recon- 
sider his resignation and remain as head of the 
Feed and Grain Division of O.P.A. and that a 
copy of this statement be sent to Prentiss 
Brown, Administrator of the O.P.A. 


SINCERE THANKS 
WHEREAS, the members of the Omaha Grain 


were postponed until 
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Exchange have furnished royal entertainment 
to members of the Nebraska Grain Dealers 
Ass’n at its 15th annual convention, we wish 
to tender our sincere thanks for the many cour- 
tesies extended. 


CHANGE NAME OF ASS’N 
The Constitution & By-Laws Com’ite recom- 
mended changing the name of the association 
to the Nebraska Grain & Feed Ass’n. All ap- 
proved, 
NEW SLATE ELECTED 


New officers for the coming year are: Ray 
Watson, North Bend, President; Charles Dea- 
vers, Colton, Vice President, and Phil Runion, 
Lincoln, Sec’y-Treasurer. Directors elected for 
3 years included: J. S. Fitzgerald, Palisade; 
H. M. Holmquist, Oakland, and D. A. Cramer, 


Chester. 
BANQUET 


The banquet was a gala affair. With over 
200 present, this highly successful event fit- 
tingly climaxed an outstanding convention. A 
two hour floor show was given the grainmen 
and their ladies with the compliments of the 
members. of the Omaha Grain Exchange. Every 
minute was enjoyed. All in all, this convention 
was tops in many a moon. 


Convention Note 


“Jake” C, Kintz, Cedar Rapids, la., displayed 
the Seedburo line of moisture testing supplies 
and grading equipment, including scales, sieves, 
the Steinlite Moisture Meter, the Cover Dufor 
respirator, seed triers, blowers, sample pans, 
talk-a-phones, probes, etc. Jake passed out 
sampling kettle levelers and jumbo sized 
matches. 


In Attendance at Omaha Meeting 


Nebraska shiopers registered included the fol- 
lowing: 

James D. Barta, Paul; Harry Barrett, Fair- 
bury; R. E. Bates, Pender; Fred Behr, Barns- 
ton: Roy Bigley, Odell; F. G. Bienhoff, Crete; 
Gene Binning, Dix; Harold Burke, Julian; Har- 
ry L. Carlson, Mead; Ed. Caya, McCook; John 
Clause, Jr., Jacinto. 

Wm. F. Dainton, Dorchester; Chas. N. Dea- 
ver, Colton; John C. Demers, Sunol; Frank as 
Dolezar, Weston; Anton Egr, Prague; E. R. 
Elliott, Riverdale; J. S. Fitzgerald, Palisade; 
Arthur Germer, Plymouth; J. J. Gilbert, Ba- 
atrice; F. F. Githens, Beatrice; J. T. Green- 
field, Superior; W. E. Grots, Garland. 

F. H. Hackbarth, Mead; E. F. Ham, Benkel- 
man; H. D. Heyne, Pender; H. M. Holmqulst, 
Oakland; John Hutt, Diller; Edw. Hormann, 
Malmo; John R. Jirdon, Morrill; K, H. John- 
son, Uehling; Floyd S. Jones, Beatrice; Homer 
I. Kimberly, Paxton; Ed. Kucera, Prague; I. 
M. Kuhl, Ashland; B. W. Larson, Kimball; N. 
F. Lauritsen, Kennard; Fred F. Loeffler, Yutan; 
BE. H. Luethge, Goehne; John Lubker, Jr., Fre- 
mont; Henry Lubker, Nickerson; Al Lund- 
strom, Osmond. 

Ralph McHenry, Winslow; F. H. McVicker, 
Blair; Earl L. Manning, Burress; E. L. Mason, 
Fremont; Marl E. May, Hooper; Geo. W. Myers, 
Paxton; W. W. Naylor, Chadron; T. J. Orth, 
Plymouth; Roy Ostgren, Loomis; Elmer Ott, 
Orleans; Ross Price, Gothenburg; BH. A. Pullen, 
Paxton; Geo. Rasmussen, Minden; H. O. Ras- 
mussen, Bradshaw; Willard W. Rogers, Ains- 
worth. 

Avery Scott, Morrill; C. G. Scherwitz, Ogal- 
lala; Geo. A. Stites, Union; W. C. Swanson, 
Wayne; R. E. Trump, Wymore; W. M. Vanke, 
Prague; Andrew Von Rein, Ames; F. R. War- 
den, Gering; R. M. Watson, North Bend; R. H. 
Wenzlaff, Wahoo; O. H. Wied, Tamora; Allen 
W. Withers, Ulysses; Geo. F. Witt, Western; 
Harry Wiysel, Fremont; E. S. Young, Lyman. 

From Lincoln came Joseph J. Brown, A. E. 
Jewell, J. M. Paul, C. H. Schroff. 

Nebraska City sent R. W. Nosky, Fred Nu- 
zum, R. M. Lare. 

St. Joseph, Mo., was represented by C. D. 
Kieber, A. B. Plummer, Fletcher Riggs, H. C. 
Van Houten, F. A. Wilkens. 


From Iowa were Walter C. Berger, E. L. 


Dutcher, O. N. La Follette and Don R. Jor- 
gensen, of Des Moines; and W. H. Marriott 
and D. S. Tucker of Sioux City; E. J. Heck, 


Council Bluffs; Boyd Tomlinson, Percival; and 
H. O. Beadle, Atlantic. 


Julesburg, Colo., sent B. H. Achenbach. 

Supply Trade included R. C. Jensen, Corn 
Belt Supply Co.; J. C. Kintz, J. C. Kintz Seed- 
buro Co.; and W. L. Burgess of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Grain trade Ass’ns were represented by: R. 
B. Bowden, Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass’n.; 
W. A. Keitges, Nebr. Grain Dealers Ass’n.; Phil 
Runion, Nebraska Grain Dealers; and Mark G. 
Thornburg, Western Grain & Feed Ass'n. 
ee H. M. Lehr of the Grain Dealers 

utual. 


Ohio Dealers Continue Quest 


For the Answer 
[Continued from Page 459] 


was here, there and everywhere, using Mulkey 
Salt persuasion on his listeners. 

H. A. Frederick will not again visit a rail- 
road station without a hat. It became quite em- 
barrassing on his visit to the Cincinnati station. 

Bill Cummings, the efficient sec’y of the ass’n, 
received warm praise for his handling of the 
ass’n’s affairs, ending up the year with an at- 
tractive bank balance and an increase in mem- 
bership. 

Pat O’Brien accompanied his dad. Boots is 
breaking him into the whys and wherefores of 
a convention at an early age. 

Dom. Schuh, smile and all, was present at all 
times. The popular mgr. of the Cincinnati 
Board of Trade has long been an active ass’n 


worker. 
Exhibits 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. had a Steinlite 
Moisture Tester on its table, as well as litera- 
ture descriptive of its line of grain elevator and 
feed mill machinery. Pencils and scratch pads 
were handed out by Carl Berger and H. B. 
Short. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. had an extensive 
exhibit of grain and seed testing appliances, 
Steinlite Moisture Tester, and supplies of vari- 
ous kinds. R. P. Reid was in charge. 

O’Brien Milling Co. exhibited its line of pre- 
pared flours and it kept Boots O’Brien, W. J. 
Wertz and Al Heiby busy. 

Edw. J. Funk & Sons exhibited hybrid seed 
corn. Representing the company were Misses 
Marie and Ann Funk and W. H. Stattlemeyer. 

Feed exhibits were those of Urbana Mills; 
Kasco Mills; Ubiko Milling Co.; A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co.; Scott Mills. 


In Attendance at Cincinnati 


Toledo was represented by: H. W. Applegate, 
Paul Atkinson; P. M. Barnes; G. R. Forrester; 
Charles P. Keilholtz; D. L. Norby; A. L. 
Schultz, sec’y Board of Trade; L. J. Schuster; 
and M. H. Faulring. 

Bob McAllister came down from Columbus. 


Feed and feed ingredient companies were rep- 
resented by: Frank Arnold; C. F. Ater; J. O. 
Barker; J. H. Boll; G. M. Brinker; C. A. Corns; 
A. W. Creswell; E. F. Davidson; H. H. Detrick; 
H. D. HKely; J. D. Fetzer; L. W. Forster; L. A. 
Francis, Lacto-Vee Products Co.; A. L. Fryant; 
Shorty Funk; Geo. C. Gibson: L. H. Gillespie; 
Wally Goken; W. H. Grubbs: E. S. Halley: Sam 
D. Hollett; Swift & Co.; B. G. Horst; H. BH. 
Iams; B. R. Johnson; Salt Kelly; P. R. Langel; 
T. M. Latham; BE. B. Lawyer; M. W. McGrath; 
Ray McGugin; F. G. McWilliams; C. F. Marsh; 
Sid Marx; Wood Mills; A. J. Moberly; D. L. 
Neff; W. B. Osgood; B. F. Parkin; Robt. Rife; 
Fred Rivenburgh; M. C. Schultz; Guy Spangler; 
Ben Snyder: Don Tawney; Allied Mills; Pete 
Turner; W. W. Tyler; C. K. Van Buskirk; R. J. 
Van Orden; R. K. Wallace, Swift & Co.; 

Seed men present were: E. T. Dickery and L. 
BE. Pence. ; 

Buffalo was represented by H. H. Richard- 
son, F. BE. Smith; G. W. DuRant. 

W. B. Sutton, well known representative of 
Huntley Mfg. Co. renewed acquaintances. 

Others present included: E. H. Flinchbaugh, 
Pittsburgh; D. Byrd Gwinn, Huntington, W. 
Va.; O. P. Hall, Union City, Ind.; Ed. Shepperd, 
Indianapolis; H. R. Menges, Washington, D. C.; 
Fred E. Watkins, Cleveland. 


Ohio Shippers Registered at 


Cincinnati Convention 


E. L. Allton, St. Paris: J. M. Armacost, 
Campbellstown; O. B. Armstrong, Osborn. 

Avis Bockstahler, London: E. E. Borror, Ash- 
ville; L. G. Bradstock, Wellington; A. R. Brill- 
hart, Marshallville; Hugh Brubaker. New Car- 
lisle; R. H. Brundage, Kingston; W. O. Burke, 
Troy. 

I. F, Calame, Millersburg; R. C. Calvelage, 
Ft. Jennings; L. A. Calvert, Wellington; O. J. 
Chamberlan, N. Lewisburg: J. A. Cleaver, Wil- 
mington; H. P. Clouse, Milford Center; C. D. 
Cole, Greenville; J. C. Conard, Waynesville; J. 
H. Craig, West Liberty; R. E. Crone, Osborn; 
J. C. Custenborder, Sidney. 

J. M. Darbyshire, Wilmington; D. E. Dauler, 
Covington; Fred Detzen, Wapakoneta: L. W. 
Dewey and R. B. Dewey. Blanchester; K. I. 
Dillon, Bellevue: W. S. Dilts, Caledonia; G. S: 
Dresback, Ashville. 

Everett Early, Waynesville: B. F. Eidson, 
Springfield; Ed Edris, Hamilton; A. P. Bier, 
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Nevada; EH. M. Ellis, Urbana; J. H. Iedders, 
Franklin; Hugh Garvin, Hamilton; A. L. Gor- 
man, Delphos; L. H. Gillespie, Arlington; Don 
Glasgo, Jeromesville; W. H. Grubbs. . 

F. R. Hamilton, Oxford; L. N. Hardin, En- 
glewood; P. B. Harsha, Portsmouth; H. W. 
Heffner, Circleville; KB. H. Heldman, Jenera; 
A. G. Heller, Ashville; D. F. Hernstein, Chilli- 
cothe; W. H. Hernstein, Chillicothe; BE. M. 
Hieber, Lykens; E. A. Hiezel, Leipsic; Ivan 
Hill, Derby; B. R. Hoaglin, Scott; H. L. Hack- 
man, Canal Winchester; A. N. Hochstettler, 
Findlay; C. M. Hochstettler, Wharton; O. E. 
Hovkman, Mt. Sterling; Charles Hiegel, F. B. 
Hiegel, and Paul Hiegel, Leipsic. 

H. F. Kailber, Cardington; Raymond Kaiser, 
Van Wert; F. B. Keiser, Germantown; D. O. 
Kibler, Mt. Orab; Elton Kile, Kileville; Hdd 
Koehl, Jr., Reading; P. A. Lashley, Marion; 
Cc. S. Latchaw, Fostoria; Maxwell Latham, 
Plain City; Walter Latham and Ray Latham, 
Arilin ; E. W. Laubig, Hepburn; H. B. Lee, 
Fostoria. \ 

A. B. McDonald, Washington Courthouse; 
Ralph Martin, Mt. Orab; F. J. Maurer, Fostoria; 
Cc. S. Mills, Gettysburg; John Motz, Bruce; G. M. 
North, Groveport;_G. E. O’Brien and Patrick 
O’Brien, Greenville.> 

G. E. Perkins, Perrysburg; J. B. Plasic, Ft. 
Jennings; C. M. Poorman, Cardington; H. F. 
Radcliff, Lynchburg; Alvin Riesenberg, Read- 
ing; Al Ringlein, Lima; R. O. Roeth, Houston; 
ene Rudy, Pleasant Hill; J. A. Rudy, Cov- 
ington. 


G. . Stemen, Greenville; O. B. 
Belleville; I. W. Tamplin, West Mans- 
field; C. L. Thomas and M. L. Thomas, Chilli- 
cothe; W. D. Thompson, Cambridge; R. E. 
Troup, Pleasantville; M. W. Turner, Lancaster. 


WV. A. Wagner, Mt. Gilead; S. L.. Warner, 
Circleville; G. O. Weimer, Rosewood; Alfred 
Westheimer, S. Charleston; W. J. Wertz, Green- 
ville; O. W. Whyman, Spencerville; C. E. Wil- 
kinson, Sidney; Thos. F. Wood, London; H. R. 
Wooley, Pickerington; L. E. Zucker, Chatfield. 


The bill authorizing the C.C.C. to sell 50,- 
000,000 bus. additional government wheat for 
feed has passed the House and Senate. 


The Senate banking and currency commit- 
tee has reported a bill extending the C.C.C. to 
June 30, 1945, and increasing its borrowin 
power from $2,650,000,000 to $3,650,000,000. 

Jas. F. Byrnes, appointed director of the 
office of war mobilization, will have about the 
same powers he had under the title of director 
of economic stabilization, as the President’s 
right-hand man. 


The O.P.A. contemplates doing away with 
corn ceilings based on delivery thru terminals, 
and making the basis on track plus freight to 
destination. Pricing of truck and barge ship- 
ments is also due for revision. 


The House passed and sent to the Senate 
legislation permitting the replanting of corn or 
cotton without regard to marketing quotas on 
land on which similar crops have been destroyed 
or damaged by flood this year. 

Construction machinery and equipment are 
covered by a new regulation issued June 7, as 
Limitation Order L-192, revoking L-82 and 
L-82-a. Restrictions are placed on resale, rental 
and use and sale of repair parts. ‘ 


The House banking committee has ap- 
proved a bill extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation two years, adding 
$500,000,000 to its borrowing authority and a 
provision that no government agency. funds 


“could be used to pay subsidies to maintain 


maximum prices on agricultural products. 


The subsidy for wheat export has been 
suspended. Exporters have until Oct. 31, 1943, 
to export the wheat sold under the program, 
and may file claims for payment of the export 
subsidy thru Dec. 31, 1943. Payments are limited 
to exports from the United States to Mexico, 
Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and all 
a American countries except the Canal 

one. , 


More than 96 per cent of the decisions 
rendered in price and rationing violation cases 
in the nation’s courts during the first four 
months of 1943 were favorable to the Office of 
Price Administration, a survey by O.P.A. dis- 
closed June 2. The courts, in the four months 
ended April 30, gave decisions in 1,495 civil and 
criminal cases involving 1,676 defendants, 
O.P.A. said. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetteville, Ark.— The Jerpe Commission 
Co., Inc., recently installed a Steinlite Moisture 
Tester. 


CALIFORNIA 


Corning, Cal—The Tehama Feed & Poultry 
Co., owned and operated by Walter Dahlgren, 
opened for business recently. 

Petaluma, Cal—George P. McNear, head of 
the large business bearing his name, recently 
celebrated his 67th anniversary in the feed 
business. 

Oakland, Cal—The Albers Milling Co. has 
received authority from the W.P.B. to proceed 
at once with the reconstruction and equipping 
of its local mill which was partially destroyed 
by fire Feb. 28. It is estimated it will cost in 
excess of $2,000,000 to put the mill back in 
operation. Approximately three-quarters of a 
million dollars worth of partially damaged 
buildings and equipment were salvaged from the 
fire. Every effort has been made in the plans 
covering reconstruction and equipping to con- 
serve critical materials. That portion of the 
mill which will be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses and for processing and packaging of food 
will be rebuilt of fireproof concrete construc- 
tion. The bulk grain storage capacity of the 
new mill will be 1,000,000 bus. Feed production 
will be between 16,000,000 Ibs. and 20,000,000 
lbs. per month. The capacity for handling 
processed and packaged cereals will amount to 
over 7,000,000 lbs. per month. Corn and soya 
bean oil "production will be approximately 
9,400,000 Ibs. per month. 


CANADA 


Wolf Creek, Alta—Joseph H. B. Smith, 60, 
world wheat king in 1929, died recently, from 
spinal injuries and a broken neck sustained a 
month before when his team bolted and the 
wagon passed over his body. 

Fort William, Ont—The free freight assist- 
ance policy of western grains shipped to eastern 
Canada and British Columbia for livestock will 
be continued, Agr. Minister Gardiner announced 
June 2. This policy was introduced in Oct., 
1941, and in June, 1942, was renewed, to con- 
tinue indefinitely. It provides for the payment 
by the Dominion government of the transpor- 
tation charges on feed grains from Fort William- 
Port Arthur to destinations in eastern Canada 
and from Edmonton and Calgary to British 
Columbia points. From Oct. 20, 1941, to last 
Apr, 20 a total of $14,287,268 was paid against 
claims for freight assistance by the six prov- 
inces concerned. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Daniel A. Kane has been 
appointed as a member of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, succeeding the late W. C. Folliott of 
Winnipeg. Mr. Kane came to Canada from 
England in 1910 and a year later bought grain 
for the original Reliance Grain Co. in southern 
Saskatchewan. In 1916 he moved to Hanna, 
Alta., bought grain for the Home Grain Co., 
and was appointed traveling superintendent 
with headquarters in Calgary. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Searle Grain 
Co. in 1921, with head office then at Melfort, 
Sask. Soon after he became manager of the 
Canada West Grain Co., at Melfort. In 1926 
when the Canada West was sold to McLaughlin 
Grain Co., he took over as manager of 
McLaughlin and of Gold Grain Co., with ele- 


- vators chiefly in Saskatchewan. 


- 


Toronto, Ont—The firm of Coatsworth & 
Cooper, Ltd., grain and feed, has moved into 
larger quarters at 67 Yonge St. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
will purchase soybeans during the crop year 
1943-44 at $1.96 per bushel for No. 1 Canada 
and $1.95 per bushel for No. 2, basis delivered 
at Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver. Prices 
for other grades will be established in proper 
relationship with the prices for these grades. 


COLORADO 


Fort Morgan, Colo.—The Jacks Bean Co. 
recently installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 


Olathe, Colo.— Grain doors at the Olathe 
Elevator were damaged by fire recently but the 
flames were extinguished before much loss re- 
sulted. 

Denver, Colo. — The Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. directors recently voted to have 
amended the certificate of incorporation and 
authorized issuance of 750,000 shares of stock 
of a par value of $1 a share. Part of this will 
be exchanged for the 80,772 shares of stock 
now outstanding on a basis of 334 shares of 
the new stock for 1 share of the old. When 
the reclassification is completed there will be 
302,890 shares of $1 par stock outstanding. The 
rest is unissued. Union Securities Corp., of New 
York, bought practically all of the old stock. 


ILLINOIS 


Lena, Ill—Fire on the roof of the B. P. 
Hill Grain Co. coal shed May 12 caused a 
small loss. The fire is believed to have started 
from a locomotive spark. 

Springfield, Ill. — Charles Coyne, 68, who 
served as grain buyer for 25 years, operating 
several elevators in central Illinois until his 
aa failed five years ago, died here May 24. 
—P. J. P. 

Earlville, Ill1—A large steel grain bin of 
the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. was blown 
from its concrete foundation during a recent 
wind and rain storm, and carried about a 
block distant and demolished. 


Centralia, Ill.— Laverne Hustedde, manager 
of the Beckemeyer Feed Mill now operated by 
the Huegeley Co. of Nashville, was named a 
winner in the nation-wide Food for Freedom 
contest conducted by Purina Mills and received 
a $25 U. S. War Bond. 


Morrison, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. & Supply 
Co. will not do any grinding or mixing hereaf- 
ter on Thursday afternons, the action taken on 
account of reduced working force and in order 
to keep equipment and facilities in good order, 
to render adequate service the rest of the time. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The directors of the Board of Trade fixed 
the rate of interest for the month of May, 1943, 
under the provisions of Rule 353, at 5 per cent 
per annum. 

Some three hundred friends of Samuel M. 
Raymond, many of long standing and identified 
with léading Board of Trade brokerage firms, 
gathered at the Oak Park Arms Hotel May 28 
in commemoration of the 50th wedding anniver- 
sary of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond. It was a de- 
lightful congratulatory occasion, the hours being 
passed renewing old acquaintances, reviewing 
happy incidents of the past, and toasting to the 
continued good health of the honor couple. 


Harry F. Jackman, Jr., sec’y of Goffee & 
Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
admitted to membership in the Board of Trade. 


INDIANA 


Odon, Ind—The Odon Milling Co. has been 
purchased by E. L. St. John of Newberry. 

Warsaw, Ind. — Harold DeVore of near 
Peoria is the new manager of the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. 

Lebanon, Ind.— The Herr Grain Elevator, 
south of here, will be closed each Saturday 
afternoon for the duration, John Herr an- 
nounced. 

Wabash, Ind.— The Wabash County Farm 
Buro has purchased the gtain elevator of the 
Morrow Grain Co. operated by John H. Mor- 
row for the past 30 years, who is retiring. 

Van Buren, Ind.—The Farmers. Co-operative 
Equity Exchange has been sold to the Grant 
Co. Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, the new owner 
now in charge of the business. 

Evansville, Ind—C. E. Skiver, Purdue Uni- 
versity wheat specialist in charge of southwest- 
ern Indiana wheat improvement program, says 
inspection of wheat fields in southwestern Indi- 
ana will.get under way within a few days. 
—W.B.C. 

Columbus, Ind.—The Fulks mill recently was 
purchased by Walter Kreinhagen and Paul Gal- 
braith, who also operate the Azalia elevator. 
Mr. Galbraith will continue as manager at the 
elevator, Mr. Kreinhagen having charge of the 
local mill. 

Needham, Ind—The Fisher Grain Co. has 
been sold by Mrs. Elmon Fisher to the John- 
son County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n and the 
new owners have taken possession. The eleva- 
tor was purchased by Elmon Fisher in 1889, 
a year after it was built, and he operated it for 
forty years. Arthur V. White is manager of 
the elevator.—W.B.C. 

Evansville, Ind—vVirgil L. Katterhenry has 
been appointed by Purdue University to aid in 
solving the farm problem in Vanderburgh 
County, according to A. M. Bisha, county agri- 
cultural agent. Mr. Ketterhenry has begun re- 
cruiting sources of labor in order to be ready to 
meet the heavy demand expected when weather 
conditions permit the resumption of farm work. 
—W.B.C. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — New members recently 
enrolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 
include the following: Robertson Grain Co., 
Williamsport; J. W. Strauss & Son, North 
Manchester; Steuben Co. F. B. Co-op. Ass’n, 
Angola; Hallawell’s Feed Store, North Ver- 
non; DeKalb Co. F. B. Co-op. Ass’n, Auburn; 
Leesburg Grain & Mlg. Co., Leesburg; Bronson 
Co-op. Co., Bronson, Mich.— Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

Huntington, Ind——C. A. Mallory and his con- 
federate, Winifred DeWeese, forgers, appre- 
hended in Minneapolis, Minn., were returned 
here to face charges of victimizing several 
Huntington County grain dealers. They pleaded 
guilty to charges of forgery, as charged by the 
Andrews Elvtr. Co. of Andrews, Ind., and the 
Court sentenced each to the penitentiary for 
1 to 10 years. The Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 
thru its sec’y, Fred K. Sale, was active in 
bringing the two to justice. Mr. Sale reports 
that this does away with the last of the forgers 
who have caused untold losses to Indiana grain 
and feed dealers during the past few years. 
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_ Burnettsville, Ind—The Burnettsyille Elvtr. 

Co. was named a winner in the recent Food for 

Freedom contest conducted by the Purina Mills 

Pe Louis, and was awarded a $25 U. S. War 
ond. 


Akron, Ind. —C. A. Rule, 50, Shelbyville, 
carpenter employed by the Reliance Construc- 
tion Co. to build some grain spouts at the 
Haldeman-Baum Co. elevator, was fatally in- 
jured when he lost his balance and plunged 
nearly 30 ft. into the grain pit at the elevator 
May 31. He died soon after being taken to 
Woodlawn Hospital. In the fall his ribs were 
fractured which punctured his lungs, and other 
internal injuries resulted. Charles Irelan, ’co- 
owner and manager of the elevator witnessed 
the accident. 

INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


The limit of PD-la forms has been increased 
from $500 to $1,000. These applications for 
priorities should be sent thru the regional or 
district W.P.B. office—F'red K. Sale, sec’y, In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


_New members recently enrolled by the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n include the follow- 
ing firms: Middlebury Feed Mill, Middlebury ; 
Arnold Orme & Sons, Rushville; Fulks Mill, 
Columbus; Shirley Feed Mills, Inc., Shirley; 
Weise Milling Co., Bridgeton; Miami County 
Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, Santa Fe; Centerville 
Grain Co., Centerville—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


Supplies of protein feeds for poultry and live- 
stock thruout Indiana are 20 per cent below 
the amount needed for farmers to meet their 
quota of milk and egg production this year, it 
was brought out in the recent series of re- 
gional meetings held under auspices of the 
Indiana Feed Conservation Council. Purpose of 
the meetings was to instruct farmers in chief 
ways and means of conserving protein feeds, 
to stretch the inadequate supply. Three methods 
of conservation outlined in a series of six re- 
gional meetings were: Avoid waste; feed a mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal proteins for great- 
est efficiency; use green pasture wherever 
possible to save protein feeds and grain. 


IOWA 


Granville, la—The Hartog Elevator has been 
sold, possession to be given the new owners 
June 10. 


Anamosa, Ta.—Plans have been completed for 
construction of a $25,000 soybean processing 
plant here. 

Pierson, Ta. — William M. Southall, in the 
grain business in this vicinity for over 30 years, 
died recently. 

Clarion, Ta.—Priorities have been granted for 
construction and equipment of a soybean proc- 
essing plant here. 

Estherville, Ia—Emmet Amdahl recently was 
appointed manager of the Golden Sun Milling 
Co. He succeeds Marvin Grebe who will handle 
sales in Iowa—A. G. T. 


Iowa Falls, Ia—Work has started on con- 
struction of the- hemp processing plant to be 
located near here—A.G.T. 

Davis City, la—William Lee, 79, former ele- 
vator operator here, died recently, of a paralytic 
stroke suffered eight months ago. 


Sioux City, Ia—The William Handon Co. 
has opened for business, handling feeds and 
remedies for cattle, sheep, poultry. 


West Bend, Ja.—Priorities have been granted 
for the construction and equipment of a local 
soybean processing plant. 

Clarion, la—The Burt Grain Co. is covering 
its elevator with corrugated iron; putting on 
new roofs; repairing cribbing. Smith Const. 
Co. has the job, to be completed by August. 


McPaul, Ia—Theo Schooley recently injured 
a foot when it was caught in the elevator chain 
at the Good Grain Co. elevator. An infection 
developed and he was under treatment at the 
Hamburg hospital for several days. 

Eldora, Ia—The Central Iowa Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n held a meeting at the Interna- 
tional Supply Co. offices the evening of June 3. 
Several speakers were present and vital sub- 
jects to the feed industry were discussed. 


William, Ia—-The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalling a 10x45 ft. 40-ton scale; building an 
office, 14x36 ft., of masonry construction, hard 
maple floor and modern windows. The Smith 
Const. Co. has the contract, work to be com- 
pleted by July 10. 

Dubuque, Ia—Feed, flour and a large stock 
of seed corn were destroyed when the ware- 
house section of the Rooster Flour & Freed 
Mills was badly damaged by fire May 24, which 
started on the top floor of the three story 
structure—A. G. T. 


Lamont, Ia—L. H. Oldfather has purchased 
the Allenstein feed mill, closed for three months, 
and is rebuilding the mill and installing new 
machinery. It is expected the plant will be in 
operation within a short time with Arlie Barger 
in charge as manager. 

Linn Grove, Ia.—Oliver Samuelson is new 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
beginning his duties there June 1. D. L. Davis, 
who has been manager for several years, re- 
signed recently and will take a vacation, hop- 
ing to improve his health. 


Newton, Ia—Andrew Miller, 36, of Baxter, 
roller mills employee, was killed here late May 
25 when using a crowbar to replace a belt on 
a moving pulley wheel, when the wheel broke 
and flying parts struck him on the head, caus- 
ing a multiple skull fracture. 


Harlan, Ja—Rae E. Walters, operator of the 
Harlan Rendering Co., was appointed O.P.A. 
administrator for the Des Moines district con- 
sisting of sixty Iowa counties. It was a pro- 
motion for him from chairman of the Shelby 
County Rationing Board, both without monetary 
remuneration. He succeeds Robt. B. Adams of 
Odeboldt who resigned.—Art Torkelson. 
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Irwin, Ia—I will remodel my elevator, in- 
crease its capacity to double, and install a new 
head drive.—Fred Ruhs. : 


Hanlontown, Ia.—Réuben Rolands who for= 
merly managed the Farmers Elvtr. Co. here, 
is in the Navy and taking his training at Great 
Lakes, Ill. naval training station—A. G, T. 


Rodney, Ia—The Rodney Elvtr. Co. has a 
permit and priorities for building a 24x96x60 
ft. high annex, with screw conyeyor and gear 
reduction motors; a 10x40 ft.,°30-ton Soweigh 
Scale will be installed. Smith Const. Co. has 
the contract, to be completed for 1943 crops. 


Leland, Ia—The Farmers Elevator is wid- 
ening its driveway to 14 ft. and lengthening it 
to 40 ft. A new Soweigh Dump Scale with re- 
cording beam and two Howell Aero Flex 
Truck Lifts and-new grates are being installed. 
The boot pan“and driveway floor and office floor 
are being lowered. A Steinlite Moisture Test- 
er also has been purchased. The Smith Const. 
Co. is doing the work, to be completed July 1. 


Morrison, Ia—Herman R. Stock recently re- 
signed as manager of the Farmers Elevator, 
effective July 1, because of ill health, and will 
be succeeded for the balance of the year by 
J. Orlen Stout, Grundy Center, second man 
for a number of years. Mr. Stock had been 
manager since the co-operative was organized 
in 1920.—‘Art” Torkelson with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 


Iowa Falls, Ia.— Members of the Central 
Iowa Feed & Grain Dealers Ass’n met here 
recently with W. E. Covington, of the state 
O.P.A., Chris Miller, of Sargent & Co. and 
H. F. Boeke, of the State Sales Co., all of 
Des Moines, as main speakers. Both Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Boeke spoke on the recent feed rulings ; 
Mr. Covington discussed in detail the various 
ceiling prices. Stress was placed on the proper 
nutrition for all types of animals and poultry. 


Goldfield, Ia—The Goldfield Farmers Eleva- 
tor is buildino a feed mill building, 24x28 ft., of 
masonry construction. It also is widening the 
driveways on both elevators to 15 ft., and in- 
stalling Howell Overhead Traveling Truck 
Lift, and new boot pan. Smith Const. Co., in 
charge of the work, is doing unusual construc- 
tion on account of government restriction for 
using lumber on the entire driveway floor. 
Approaches will be made of concrete, using 
Vincent Concrete Beam Tile. 


Spencer, Ia—J. Morgan Wilson and others 
have applied for a permit to erect a soybean 
and processing mill of concrete, 40 x 150 ft. 
of concrete construction, on the C. M. & St. P. 
right-of-way. Additions will be made after the 
structure is completed and expansion requires 
enlargement. The plant will employ local labor 
and will utilize a major crop. Thirty-one 
thousand acres of soybeans have been planted 
in Clay County alone this year and a propor- 
tional number in surrounding counties.—A.G.T. 


Keokuk, Ia—Major operations of the special 
commodities division of General Mills, Ine., 
located in Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, 
Ill., will be consolidated and moved here, Harry 
A. Bullis, president, recently announced. The 
move represents an expansion of this division. 
Facilities to be moved include those for manu- 
facturing vitamin D used in fortifying milk 
and other food and pharmaceutical products, 
preparation of flour enrichment ingredients and 
for manufacture of certain flour by-products. 
Added space also will be provided for its food 
research laboratories, and machinery will be 
transferred here to increase its packaging of 
food products for lend-lease. General Mills, 
Inc., has been granted permission by the War 
Production Board for extensive remodeling to 
accommodate a large amount of machinery and 
equipment for operation here in the old S. F. 
Baker & Co. building. General Mills pur- 
chased the building last winter. It is estimat- 
ed the plant will be ready for use about July 
1. At the time of purchase it was announced 
the manufacture of dehydrated vegetable soups 
was to be carried on at the Keokuk plant. 
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Des Moines, Ia—The new $100,000 plant of 
Sargent & Co. is near completion. The plant 
includes mill, elevator, office and storage facili- 
ties. Machinery will be installed this summer 
and the plant open for operations next fall. The 
mill will have three times the capacity of the 
company’s present mill and triple the storage 
facilities. / 

Lake City, Ia—The 63-year-old grain eleva- 
tor of the Mighell Grain Co. and a great 
quantity of grain were destroyed by fire May 
29. The blaze, attributed to spontaneous com- 
bustion, broke out about 9 a.m. Workmen un- 
loading beans said the elevator suddenly burst 
into flames which spread rapidly. The loss, 
which was covered by insurance, was estimated 


at $50,000. 


Rake, Ja—The Farmers Elevator is instal- 
ling a new boot pan, taking out its rope drives 
and putting the motors in the top of the eleva- 
tor. A new dump sink is being installed in the 
south elevator. In the north elevator an entire 
new high speed leg from bottom to top with 
new distributor and new steel spouting is being 
installed. The work is to be completed by the 
Smith Const. Co. by July 1. 


Ames, Ja.—The State Advisory Com’ite on 
Feeds and Feeding met at Iowa State College 
May 12 to consider a program of action that 
would prove helpful in the feeding of livestock 
in the state. The com’ite is composed of the 
following: Harry Linn, representing the Iowa 
Dept. of Agri.; John Coverdale, animal protein 
feeds; E. L. Kreger and Oscar Heline, farmer 
co-operatives; Howard Hill, Allen Kline and 
Paul Stewart, livestock producers; Hugh Kelley 
and George Cook, feed manufacturers; G. F. 
Felton and Floyd Crosley, feed retailers; Mar- 
vin Narramore, vegetable proteins. 

Des Moines, Ia—Plans for a state wide pub- 
lic relations campaign to bring farmers and 
the general public the true facts about the 
present feed situation and the tremendous job 
the feed industry is doing in helping the war 
conservation effort were launched at a meeting 
of Iowa feed men held here May 9. A program 
was planned to start within a few weeks from 
date of meeting and to continue for eight 
months, using all principal media to carry its 
message to the farmer, the feeder, and general 
public. Bert Stolpe, chairman of the advertising 
com7ite, declared that this public relations effort 
can be the most important step the feed in- 
dustry of the state has taken in the past twenty- 
five years. Mark G. Thornburg, séc’y, Western 
Grain & Feed Ass’n, was present and also 
spoke. : 


Sheldon, Ia. — The Big Four Co-operative 
Ass’n has been organized, to own and operate 
a soybean processing mill to be located in 
northwest Iowa, the exact location to be an- 
nounced later. The following board of directors 
has been named: V. C. McCarty, Sheldon, 
pres.; Thys Koole, Sheldon, v-pres.; M. M. 
Steintjes, Hull, sec’y; L. M. Penning, Ashton, 
treas. The mill will be owned by the farmers 
co-operative associations in O’Brien, Sioux, 
Lyon and Osceola Counties. The soybean prod- 
ucts of the company will be used by feeders 
in the surrounding counties. The Quaker Oats 
Co. property here has been purchased, posses- 
sion to be obtained July 1. The deal included 
the Quaker Oats elevator, office building and 
coal sheds, but did not include any grain or 
merchandise now owned by the seller. The Big 


KANSAS 


Wichita, Kan.—The Kansas Milling Co. sus- 
tained an electrical damage loss recently. 

Colby, Kan.—High winds did a small amount 
of damage at the W. E. Cooper elevator re- 
cently. 


Lawrence, Kan.—An electrical damage loss 
occurred in the Lawrence Milling Co. plant re- 
cently. 

Wichita, Kan.— An electrical damage loss 
occurred in the mill plant of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co. recently. 


Garden City, Kan—The Western Terminal 
Elvtr. Co. elevator sustained a small amount of 
damage from recent high winds. 


Dwight, Kan—Stock owned by Carl A. E. 
Johnson, operator of the Carl Johnson elevator, 
was damaged by fire on May 26. 

Wetmore, Kan—The Continental Grain Co. 
elevator was destroyed by fire May 13 together 
with 2,000 bus. of grain it contained. 

Stafford, Kan.—Bob Fuller is new manager 
of the Geo. E. Gano Grain Corp. elevator, suc- 
ceeding G. W. Lousignont, who resigned. 

Topeka, Kan.—Flames resulting from friction 
when a conveyor belt stuck caused a small loss 
at the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. plant recently. 

Isabel, Kan—J. A. Cavin, manager of the 
Farmers Co-op. Equity Co. elevator for several 
years, died in a Wichita hospital June 2 after a 
short illness. 

Kanopolis, _Kan.— Ralph Hurley _ recently 
resigned as manager of the Farmers Union ele- 
vator, to accept a position with the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Pleasanton, Kan.—Victoer Myer is new man- 
ager of the Blaker Milling Co., C. E. Sagehorn, 
former manager, having accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Lamar, Mo. 

Trousdale, Kan—County Commissioner Fritz 
Schultz purchased the Trousdale Co-operative 
Exchange elevator. The Exchange has sold its 
property and is liquidating. 

Winfield, Kan—C. E. Lucas of Hutchinson 
is new manager of the Sam P. Wallingford 
Grain Corp. elevator, Mr. Lucas has been in 
the grain business for 20 years. 

Meade, Kan.—Orville Cope has been named 
manager of the Co-operative Elvtr. & Supply 
Co. elevator, to succeed J. W. Edwards who 
resigned. Mr. Edwards will devote his time to 
his farming interests. 
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Newton, Kan—The former Goerz Flour 
Mills Co. is now operating as the American 
Flours, Inc. 


Marysville, Kan.—The Larabee-Commander 
Mills, Inc., is re-opening the old mill on the 
Big Blue River for feed grinding and mixing. 
New equipment has been installed. 


Wheeler, Kan—Dallas Curry has been trans- 
ferred here from Vesper, where he was mana- 
ger of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co. 
elevator, to manage the company’s local eleva- 
tor. 


Russell, Kan.—Two steel bins at the Fose 
Grain Co. elevator were moved from their 
concrete foundations by recent high winds. The 
bins were two of three under construction at 
the elevator. 


Beloit, Kan—Jim Vance has been appointed 
manager of the grain department of the Beloit 
Milling Co. He has been serving as manager 
of the Beloit Lumber & Coal Co. for the last 
three years. Mr. Vance assumed his new 
duties June 1. 

Bellevilie, Kan. — Homer M. Hinnen, who 
opened a feed store here about six months ago, 
has been obliged to close out to await his 
call to Army service. N. S. Spangler and son 
have opened a similar business in the Hinnen 
building —P. J. P. 


Winfield, Kan—H. E. Clark, of Walnut, is 
building an alfalfa mill here. The main build- 
ing, to house all new machinery, will be 100x28 
ft., with a cement floor. Mr. Clark, who has a 
grain business and alfalfa mill at Walnut, will 
move his family here. 


Great Bend, Kan.——The Moses Bros. Mill, 
which shut down in 1926, will be re-opened as 
soen as machinery has been gone over and made 
ready for use. Altho the mill has not been 
operating, purchases of wheat have continued 
thru the years and stored in the 250,000-bu. 
elevator. 

Newton, Kan.—James Hensley, 51, employed 
at the Sunflower Feed Store, recently caught 
his right hand in a feed mixer he was oper- 
ating, breaking his arm and necessitating the 
amputation of one finger. His hand and arm 
were terribly mashed and lacerated before the 
machinery could be stopped. It required an 
hour’s work to extricate him it being necces- 
sary to take down the machine and use an 
acetylene torch to get the mangled arm and 
hand out. 


Are You Thinking of INCREASING 


The Size of Your Bucket Elevator Legs? 


Size alone won’t solve your capacity problems, because it’s the 
bucket efficiency that really counts. 


Some operators thought speeding up the belt would give them 
‘greater capacity. Increased belt speeds are not always the 
answer to greater capacity because excessive speeds cause 
undue wear on equipment and ‘reduce carrying efficiency of 


buckets. 


We have demonstrated this time and time again to both coun- 
try and terminal elevator operators. ‘““Nu-Hy’’ Buckets permit 


closest possible spacing. . 


. and are guaranteed to operate at 


a_ wide range of belt speeds with uniform carrying efficiency. 
They are the answer in every case. 


Four Co-op. will take over the Quaker Oats’ : Your present elevator 

lease upon Omaha railroad property. It plans 7 ene : legs can definitely be 

to build a cement block plant between the Quak- : 5 ea A lis Sareea) 
5 -Hy’s. Write for 

er Oats elevator and coal sheds, adjacent to the Capacity Analysis Form 

railroad siding. Coincident with the announce- No. 76 and through our 

ment of the purchase of the Quaker Oats Co. eA de bandinttue wold 

property here is the statement that the Farm- a available with your 

ers Co-operative Ass’n of Sheldon has formal- present legs. 

ly ordered dismissal of its suit against the 

Quaker Oats Co., which has been carried thru 

Siac courts. res suit, originally filed at 

rimghar, sought to restrain the defendants 

from alleged unfair trade practices. It has C ACCA ald lah ead iE cb SO 

been in litigation for some time but is now Seer MANE EASTER : 

definitely dropped. 407,149 2 


Scvew Conveyor Corporation 
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Morganville, Kan. — The Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Ass’n is building an addition to its ele- 
vator to be used for grain storage. The annex 
is 24x 48 and of 16,000 bus. capacity. 


Enterprise, Kan. — Hoffman Mills elevator 
held a formal opening of its new feed depart- 
ment recently, awarding as a free prize on the 
occasion a 100 lb. sack of feed. The old garage 
building has been remodeled into a store room 
for feed while a near by smaller building has 
been converted into an office for C. J. Wood, 
manager. ; 


Emporia, Kan—The City Commissioners re- 
cently voted to purchase the old Soden water 
mill, dam and surrounding land from Mrs. 
Justin R. Soden, which will give the city the 
right to use the Cottonwood River for an 
emergency water supply if it ever becomes neces- 
sary. The old mill has been a landmark on 
the river since pioneer days. It has not been 
used for several years.—P. J. P. 


Marysville, Kan—The Uhlmann Grain Co. 
has purchased the Forst Seed Co. from Fred 
Forst and taken possession of the business. In- 
cluded in the transaction were Forst’s feed, 
seed and elevator businesses here and at Carden 
(Marysville p.o.). A. E. Priest, who has been 
with the Uhlmann Grain Co. for several years, 
is manager of the Marysville business and 
stated the business will be carried on as in the 
past, with a full line of seeds and feeds and a 
complete elevator service. Mr. Priest spent the 
past year at Nemaha, and prior to that was at 
Olathe and other stations. Mr. Forst will re- 
main here, active in his other business interests. 


Hesston, Kan—The Midland Flour Milling 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has awarded contract 
to Chalmers & Borton for the replacement of 
its frame elevator which was destroyed by fire 
last December. It will be built on the present 
foundation and will be of the short studded 
type, iron clad with John’s Manville white cap 
sheets for roofing and will have a capacity of 
20,000 bus. Equipment will include a 10-ton 
dump scale located in the driveway, a 2,000- 
bu.-per-hour leg with 9 x 6 V cups on a 10-in. 
belt driven by a 5-hp. motor with Ehrsam Head 
Drive, a 6-bu. automatic scale and an air lift. 
Work is under way and will be completed by 
June 15. 


Concordia, Kan.—The last meeting of six 
held thruout the state at which information 
regarding the handling of the 1943 soybean 
and flax crops were discussed was held here 
June 5, Dwight S. Tolle, extension grain econ- 
omist at Kansas State College in Manhattan 
in charge. The other meetings were at Man- 
hattan, May 31; Emporia, June 1; Wichita, 
June 2; McPherson, June 3; Salina, June 4; 
Concordia, June 5. Elevator managers met with 
Federal and State grain inspectors and repre- 
sentatives of the C.C.C. and the Extension 
Service at these meetings for information re- 
garding the grading, handling, storage and mar- 
keting of soybeans and flax. Type samples were 
used to demonstrate the various grades of both 
crops, and suggestions were made how elevators 
could handle the crops in an efficient and prac- 
tical way.—P. J. P. 


KENTUCKY 


Henderson, Ky.—Plans are being made to 
organize a co-operative feed mill here, recent 
meetings held for the purpose being sponsored 
by Elva D. Allen, president of the local Farm 

uro. 
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MICHIGAN 


Dowagiac, Mich.—A petition has been granted 
permitting Colby Milling Co. stockholders, to 
sell the company’s property and land to Louis 
D. Preonsas. 

Detroit, Mich—Kurtis R. Froedtert, presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., recent purchaser of the Amer- 
ican Malting Co., announced expansion plans 
for the new local plant, which has been idle 
for some time, are going forward to effect a 
production capacity of more than a million 
bushels of malt. 

Centerville, Mich—High winds during May 
caused many small losses when elevator prop- 
erty thruout the state was damaged. The Rey- 
nolds Hay & Grain Co. reported its elevator 
was damaged; other elevators also damaged 
were: Bannister Elvtr. Co., Bannister; Chas. 
Wolohan, Inc., Freeland; Harrison Elvtr. Co., 
Harrison; Farmers Elevator, 
Michigan Bean Co., Merrill; Rockafellow Grain 
& Seed Co., Middleton; Frutchey Bean Co., 
Millington; Knappen Farm Service Co., Rich- 
land. 


MINNESOTA 


Wanda, Minn—The Wanda Independent Ele- 
vator sustained a small amount of damage from 
recent high winds. 


Doran, Minn.—The new Farmers Elevator 
held a grand opening May 22. E. A. Enger, 
formerly of Fairfax, is manager. 


Lyle, Minn.—The Huntting Elevator is be- 
ing remodeled and the addition that housed the 
gas engine is being razed, the lumber used in 
the improvement under way. 

Maynard, Minn.—Oscar Hanson is new as- 
sistant at the Farmers Elevator. He with his 
family moved here from Salina, Cal. 

St. Paul, Minn—Walter R. Tebo, Jr., a for- 
mer employe in the local Farmers Grain Ter- 
minal Ass’n offices, is now a pharmacist tech- 
nical sergeant at Camp Carson, Colo. 

Morris, Minn.—Emil Eich has sold his ele- 
vator and fuel business to Clarence L. Johnson 
who has taken possession. The business will 
be conducted as the Johnson Grain & Fuel Co. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. — E. R. Crandall has 
succeeded C. R. Anderson as manager of the 
Red River Milling Co. Mr. Anderson retired 
June 1 after 41 years’ service. Mr. Crandall 
has been head miller at the plant. 


Perry, Minn.— Bids for sale of the local 
14,000-bu. elevator leased by the Rutland Farm- 
ers Co-operative Grain Co. were accepted up 
to June 9 by the C.C.C., sale subject to the 
operseins company’s lease which expires July 


Clarkfield, Minn.—The Western Grainmen’s 
Ass’n meeting here May 11, re-elected its offi- 
cers for the coming year. They are: J. W. 
Brenner, Renville, pres.; Jos. Dahl, Madison, 
vice-pres.; Ralph Harris, Hanley Falls, treas.; 
E. A. Silver, Marshall, sec’y. 

Thief River Falls, Minn—The Land O’Lakes 
Creameries has purchased from the F. H. 
Peavey Co. of Minneapolis the facilities of the 


Thief River Falls Seed House. Included in the’ 


transfer are two elevators, extensive warehouse 
facilities, large seed treatment and feed prepara- 
tion equipment of the seed house. In future the 
Land O’Lakes feeds for more than 100 outlets 
in this section will be manufactured here, Stuart 
McLeod, manager of the Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, stated. 
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Jackson, Minn.—Work has started on con- 
struction of the $335,000 hemp processing plant 
here. There are to be five one-story buildings, 
built of concrete blocks with wooden roofs 
covered with asphalt. “The construction is to be 
completed in 160 days—A.G.T. 


Avoca, Minn. — The Co-operative Elevator, 
destroyed Feb. 1, will be replaced before harvest 
with a 32,000-bu. structure, to cost approxi- 
mately $24,000. Henrik Matson is president of 
the temporary organization. C. O. Lucht, for- 
mer manager, will operate the ‘new plant when 
completed, 


Glenwood, Minn—The Glenwoood Farmers 
Elevator has purchased the local Farmers Ele- 
vator. Having previously bot the old Atlantic 
Elevator, Mr. Barsness now is sole owner of 
the two local elevators. The Farmers Elevator 
handles grain and fuel and carries on a feed 
grinding business. 


Doran, Minn.—Farmers Elevator celebrated 
the completion of its new 5,000-bu. elevator 
building May 22 when the entire elevator was 
opened to the public for inspection. Those tak- 
ing part on the program for the occasion were 
J. C. Pratt, fieldman; A. W. Asmot, feed spe- 
cialist; Frank Livingston, motion pictures. 
Free door gifts were distributed. 


Canby, Minn.—Erickson’s Elevator, owned 
and operated by Ed Erickson for 29 years, was 
sold to John Dahl of Madison, who will take 
possession June 15. The new owner has been 
manager of the Madison Feed & Seed company 
for a number of years. Ed Erickson purchased 
the elevator from Art Hanson in 1914 and has 
operated it continuously since. Elmer Erick- 
son and Vernon Lindberg will continue to be 
employed in the elevator under the new owner- 
ship; Ed Erickson will retire from active busi- 
ness. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Spontaneous ignition of brewers’ grains 
caused a small damage loss to stock in a ware- 
house of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. on 
May 26. 

The Northwest Country Elvtr. Ass’n held 
its annual meeting here June 1. R. G. Cargill, 
Jr., is pres.; J. F. McElligott, sec’y. Col. L. C. 
Webster, former sec’y but now with the army 
quartermaster corps, was a guest. 


Purchase of the Brown Grain Co. by Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Ass’n has been confirmed, 
the new owners taking over the company May 
24. Northwest accounts also were taken over 
and the firm name dropped. The Brown Grain 
Co. was incorporated in 1908. 


J. L. Hanley, in charge of feed sales for 
the International Milling Co., was convalescing 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, after a hem- 
orrhage that left him in a critical condition. 
He was stricken on a Minneapolis-Chicago train 
while enroute to the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n convention. 


A..L. Stanchfield, wholesale feed dealer with 
offices in the Corn Exchange Building, has been 
appointed a member of the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil. His appointment makes the council more 
nearly representative of the feed industry, espe- 
cially for the medium and small country mixers 
and retailers located in the northwest. 


The transfer of major operations of the spe- 
cial commodities division of General Mills, Inc., 
to Keokuk, Ia., as announced by Harry A. 
Bullis, president, recently, will provide needed 
space in the company’s naval ordnance plant 
here for expansion of the local war work.— 
Polee. 
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James D. Collison, D. L. Barber, Don Bruce 
and H. C. Goms have become associated with 
the Atwood-Larson Co., in the local office. 


MISSOURI 


Webb City, Mo—The Ball & Gunning Muill- 
ing Co. sustained a small electrical damage 
loss recently. 

Springfield, Mo.—The M. F. A. Milling Co. 
sustained two small damage fires recently. One 
occurred on May 6, caused’ by friction in an 
elevator head. The second was on May 11, 
caused by slipping of V-belts when a screw 
conveyor choked. 

Albany, Mo.— Charles Edson and his son, 
Wayne, have purchased the Farmers Elevator. 
Wayne Edson has moved his family here from 
‘Omaha, Neb., and will have charge of the ele- 
vator while his father will remain in Bethany, 
operating his feed store there. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Dannen Mills’ soybean 
processing mill has been restored to full service 
following the fire May 3 that resulted in $50,000 
damage to the plant, altho repairs have not been 
completed on the building. Dwight Dannen, 
manager, said considerable difficulty is being 
experienced in getting feed bags to replace those 
destroyed in the fire—P. J. P. 

Mexico, Mo—The M. F. A. Co-operative 
Grain & Feed Co. of Kansas City has com- 
pleted the taking over of the Pollock Mill & 
Elytr. Co. Maurice Maze will be manager of 
the soybean plant. A. J. Loutch, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Co-operative, said 
new grinding and mixing equipment will be 
installed as soon as priorities are obtained and 
it is planned to open the plant within approxi- 
mately two months.—P. J. P. 

KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Richard Addie Doan, 57, a foreman in the 
feed grinding mill at the Rudy-Patrick Seed 
Co., was killed in an accident while at work 
May 19. 

Harry Madison is superintendent of the Rock 
Island elevator, replacing Charles Peterson re- 
tired. The elevator is operated by Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. 4 

M. L. Robb of Omaha is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
on transfer of membership of H. A. Birming- 
ham, deceased. The membership sold for $2,500. 

Lewis E. Selders, president of Spear Brand 
Mills, was in charge of the feed manufacturers’ 
part of the feed conservation programs held 
thruout the state during the past month. He 
was ably assisted by many manufacturers of 
the state. The meetings were held in 112 of 
the 114 counties in the state and were attended 
by several hundred dealers, county agents, 
feeders and feed manufacturers, the conserva- 
tion program explained to those who are spread- 
ing the information thruout individual com- 
munities. 


MONTANA 


Big Sandy, Mont.—The International Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new Gerber Spout System 
of distribution, a Crippen Grain Cleaner and 
Gustafson Grain Treater. Art Foyssard is local 
manager. 

Four Buttes, Mont. — Carl O. Enochson, 
former Wahpeton, N. D. resident, was fatally 
injured May 29 when his legs were caught and 
crushed in an elevator conveyor at the Farmers 
Elevator, where he was manager for the past 
17 years. 
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Belgrade, Mont.—William E. Parkins, man- 
ager of the Gallatin Valley Milling Co., died 
recently. 

Conrad, Mont.—A storage elevator of Car- 
gill, Inc., bulged, recently, letting out a large 
quantity of grain. Heavy pressure of the grain 
and the softened condition of the ground from 
recent rains, caused a portion of the south side 
of the storage building to give way. The loss 
was small. The company is building a large 
storage elevator here in which a custom feed 
grinding and mixing plant will be installed. 


NEBRASKA 


Royal, Neb.—The Farmers Union Elevator 
has installed a new electric truck hoist. 

Ord, Neb.—The Ord flour mill, last operated 
in 1935, is being razed and the lumber sold. 

Fremont, Neb. — Peter Marr, soybean mill 
operator, has purchased the Updike Grain Corp. 
elevator.—J. C. K. 

Miller, Neb—The Farmers Grain Co. eleva- 
tor recently installed a Bender Electric Truck 
Hoist at its elevator. 

Paxton, Neb—A new 40-ft., 30-ton scale and 
hydraulic truck lift have been installed at the 
Farmers, Co-operative Elevator. 

Mercer, Neb—Peter Marr has bought the 
Updike Grain Corp. elevator and will build a 
soybean oil mill here—H. M. L. 


Lexington, Neb.—H. P. Neilsen, in the grain 
business here for many years before retiring 
several years ago, died recently at Anaheim, 
Cal. 

Mullen, Neb. — Frank Durham recently re- 
signed his job at the Farmers Elvtr. Co. where 
he has been working for 15 years, and will 
devote his time to farming. 

Ralston, Neb.—The Crowell Elevator Co. of 
Omaha has purchased the Taylor Grain Co.’s 
plant which heretofore it has leased. There 
will be no change in its local management. 

Plymouth, Neb.—Titus Orth has been named 
manager of the Farmers elevator, and Gid Lam- 
mel, assistant, succeeding Arthur Wells who 
resigned to give more time to his implement 
business. 

Cushing, Neb.—The T. B. Hord Grain Co. 
tile elevator was struck by lightning recently, 
the bolt knocking the corner off the concrete 
roof and moving some I beams. The elevator 
was lightning rodded but the rods apparently 
had come loose.—H. M. L. 


OMAHA LETTER 


Herman C. Crowell was elected president of 
the Crowell Elvtr. Co., to fill the vacancy of 
the late C. C. Crowell, former president. 

H. K. Schafer, president and general man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., has been ill 
in hospital of asthma. His condition was re- 
ported as improved. 

The Continental Grain Co. recently purchased 
the entire line of country elevators from the 
Updike Grain Corp. and will take formal pos- 
session of the houses July 1. Included in the 
purchase were 22 elevators varying in size from 
20,000 bus. to 120,000 bus. The largest house 
is at Sheldon, Neb. The elevators are located 
in Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa, as fol- 
lows: Shelton, Bruno, Cornlea, Meadow Grove, 
Tilden, Lindsay (2 elevators), Beemer, Creigh- 
ton, Winnetoon, Verdel, Monowi, Bristow (2 
elevators), all in Nebraska; St. Charles and 
Burke, S. D., and Iowa: Oto (2 elevators), 
Cushing, Arthur, Audubon and Webster City. 


SATISFACTION 
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New members of the Omaha Traffic Club in- 
clude the following milling and grain men: 
Glenn S. Watkins, H. O. Wandell, Adolph 
Mayer, M. S. Pearson and J. W. Holmquist. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clovis, N. M.—The Stockmens Feed Mfg. 
Co. has been granted a priority assistance for 
the erection of a 100,000-bu. reinforced con- 
crete grain elevator to be located directly across 
the street from its present feed mill and to 
be used for the receiving and storing of grain 
which will be processed into feeds. The ele- 
vator will consist of four 15 ft. diameter tanks 
with twelve overhead bins; 110 ft. high above 
these bins will be a cupola 16 ft. x 32 ft. x 
24 ft. Equipment will include a 4,000-bu. per 
hour leg with 13 inch belt 12 x 6 Nu Hy cups, 
25-hp. motor and Ehrsam head drive, 10 bus. 
Richardson Automatic Scale and an electric 
manlift will extend from the work floor to the 
cupola floor, and Ehrsam overhead truck lift 
will be installed in the driveway on 20 ft. rails 
which will dump trucks in either of the two 
1,500 bus. sinks. Over each sink will be placed 
a steel floor grate 9 ft. x 5 ft. with 34 x 3 inch 
bars, with these large grates sweeping is not 
necessary when dumping trucks. The elevator 
will have a full basement and will be modern 
in every detail. Work started June 5; the con- 
tract has been awarded to Chalmers & Borton. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y—Max F. Cohn, partner in the 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., for some time senior 
business specialist in the feed section of O.P.A., 
tendered his resignation to O.P.A. Administra- 
tor Prentiss M. Brown on Apr. 30, effective 
June 1. He returned here June 4. 


Oswego, N. Y.—The Mill building owned by 
Robert A. Downey and leased to the Purina 
Milling Co. was destroyed totally by fire on 
May 30. Operated as the Checkerboard Feed 
Mill, with James R. Thomas as manager, and 
owned by the Ralston-Purina Co., of Buffalo, 
poultry and livestock feed were manufactured. 
Eighteen men were employed there and the 
plant operated seven days a week. Area farm- 
ers were the main customers of the mill’s prod- 
ucts. The loss was estimated at approximately 
$100,000 in stock, Thomas said. More than 25 
freight cars of processed feed were lost in the 
fire, he stated. Nothing was saved altho some 
of the heavy machinery may be salvaged. 


—G.E.T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devils Lake, N. D—M. M. Van Osdel has 
become associated with the Atwood-Larson Co. 
in its local office. 

Verona, N. D—The Verona Farmers Union 
Grain Elevator and 6,000 bus. of grain it con- 
tained were destroyed by fire recently. 

Kenmare, N. D.—E. C. Larson has purchased 
an interest in the Larson Feed & Seed Co. and 
entered on his new duties with that firm re- 
cently. He formerly was salesman for Standard 


Oil Co. 
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Colfax, N. D—R. W. Swenson recently pur- 
chased a grain elevator here and has moved 
his family here from Wahpeton. 

Rolla, N. D—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
its new annex and scale in operation. The new 
building replaces the one destroyed by fire in 
July, 1942. 

Simcoe, N. D.—George Covlin, formerly of 
Kongsberg, is new manager at the Farmers 
Union Elevator, succeeding R. F. Lee, who 
resigned and has moved to Glenburn. 

Bottineau, N. D.—Carbury Farmers Union 
Elevator, operating three years, recently paid 
off the Farm Security Administration in full, 
ahead of schedule. The final payment amount- 
ed to $11,364.51. The original loan was for 
$15,000. Joe Johnson is manager. 


OHIO 


McClure, O.—Charles Schaefer, manager of 
the McClure Elvtr. Co., died June 6. 

Amherst, O.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor was damaged by recent high winds, the 
loss small. : 

LaGrange, O. — The Farmers Co-operative 
Supply Co. mill was damaged slightly by recent 
high winds. 

Reading, O. — The Reading Feed Mill was 
broken into recently, the safe and desks rifled, 
but nothing of value taken. 

Enon, O.—The Beard Elvtr. Co. ‘elevator was 
badly damaged by the recent high winds that 
swept thru the community May 17. 

Thompson, O. — The Geauga County Farm 
Buro has purchased the large feed mill busi- 
ness owned by L. J. Bean and operated by 
W. A. Watson, who will continue in charge. 

Columbus, O.—New members recently en- 
rolled in the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n include the following firms: F. L. Lem- 
mert Co., Cincinnati; Chalmer Stoltz Elevator, 
Pitsburg; Plotner’s Milling Service, Mansfield 
(R. F..D.), O.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 

Toledo, O—D. L. Norby, local manager of 
Cargill, Inc., recently was elected first vice- 
president of the Toledo Board of Trade. Mr. 
Norby succeeds John H. Bailey, who resigned 
from. the office recently when he left Toledo to 
accept a position with the National Biscuit Co. 
in New York City. Cargill, Inc., operates the 
3,100,000-bu. Cargill-Toledo elevator. 

Cincinnati, O—The Mutual Marketing Co. 
is the newest addition to the local grain trade. 
The company will conduct a general grain 
business and deal in feed ingredients. Roy A. 
Rife, former manager of the local office of 
Thomson & McKinnon, is president of the new 
company and Dom. J. Schuh, for many years 
gen’l manager of the Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
is sec’y-treas. 

Toledo, O.—An electric motor on the 14th 
floor of the old Kasco Mills elevator building 
occupied by the Industrial Soya Bean Co. and 
owned by New York Central System was dam- 
aged by fire recently. Firemen were forced to 
climb to the 14th floor to douse the blaze. Tools 
were found lying around the motor and an in- 
vestigation has been launched as A. H. Bame, 
owner-operator of the business said no repair 
work had been ordered and that electric cur- 
rent had been shut off at 5:30 p.m. the pre- 
ceding day. 
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North Baltimore, O—The North Baltimore 
Grain Ass’n elevator was damaged by recent 
high winds, the loss reported small. 

Otranto Station, O. — The Otranto Grain 
Co.’s elevator, owned by D. J. Campbell, burned 
recently, together with all equipment. 

Hartville, O—The Hartville Elvtr. Co. was 
a winner in the recent Food for Freedom con- 
test sponsored by Purina Mills, St. Louis, and 
received a $50 U. S. War Bond. 


Toledo, O—The Continental Grain Co. has 
let contract to Clemans Construction Co. for 
increasing the elevating and conveying capacity 
of the Northwestern Elvtr. & Mill Co. eleva- 
tor. Calumet Cups will be used on the leg and 
a 16 in. screw conveyor will be installed. This 
change will give the elevator a handling capac- 
ity im excess of 5,000 bus. per hour. This is 
but a temporary arrangement, as the storage 
and handling capacity will both -be increased 
when equipment and material shortage is less 
acute. 


Toledo, O.—Clare B: Tefft, 52, transporta- 


_ tion expert and commissioner of the Toledo 


Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, 
was injured fatally when his automobile turned 
over and crushed him at Summit St. and Bay 
View Park, driving north to spend the May 
29-31 week-end with his wife at Grand Ledge, 
Mich. He had passed two cars when he was 
obliged to turn back into. the north-bound lane 
to avoid a head-on collision with another south- 
bound car. His right forward wheel hit the 
curb and the car turned over several times, 
crushing him. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bristow, Okla—John Collins and Eddie 
Horany plan to establish an elevator here. 


Perry, Okla—The E. L. Miller elevator sus- 
tained a small amount of damage from recent 
high winds. 

Custer City, Okla—Elmo Rankin, who owned 
and operated the Packard Milling Co., is now 
a captain in the U. S. Army. 

Weatherford, Okla—The Canadian Mill & 
Elytr. Co. recently installed a Bender Electric 
Overhead Lift in its elevator. 

El Reno, Okla.—Dissolution of the Waldo 
Alfalfa Milling Co. is asked in a petitioon filed 
following a recent vote of stockholders to dis- 
band. 

Okeene, Okla—The Okeene Milling Co.’s 
mill sustained a small amount of damage by 
recent high winds. The plant also had an elec- 
trical damage loss May 19. 

Woodward, Okla—Ralph Drake, county as- 
sessor of Ellis County for a number of years, 
has resigned to accept a position in the office 
of the Fisher Grain & Elvtr. Co., starting his 
new duties June 1.~ 

Bartlesville, Okla—A grain grading school, 
one of six scheduled to be held in northeastern 
Oklahoma, was held here recently, supervised 
by A. W. Jacob, marketing expert of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. . 

Elk City, Okla—H. D. Francis, owner of 
the Eureka Broom & Feed Co., has re-opened 
his feed mill. The mill burned Dec. 10, 1942, 
and reconstruction has just been completed and 
new equipment installed. 

Wakita, Okla—At the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co, Ray Hill, manager, reported the 
year’s business to have amounted to $141,589.15, 
the net profit realized, $43,477.42. 
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Enid, Okla—County agricultural agents from 
21 northwestern Oklahoma counties and grain 
and feed dealers from this area met here May 
21 to discuss the feed situation. 


Enid, Okla—New members recently enrolled 
by the Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
include the following: Carl Cassidy, Cassidy 
Grain Co., Frederick; E. O. Billingslea, Fred- 
erick; D. B. Hicks, Planters Co-operative Gin, 
Lone Wolf; J. C. Dean, Cambridge, R. R. 2, 
Lone Wolf; C. E. Eden, Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n, Rocky; E.,R. Hoyt, Hoyt Grain Co., 
Clinton—E. R. Humphrey, sec’y. : 

Pawnee, Okla—The Pawnee Grain Co. is re- 
modeling the building formerly occupied by the 
Pawnee Mercantile Co., near the Frisco and 
Santa Fe depots, into a modern elevator. The 
business will be conducted by Klein R. Riddle, 
former manager of the Farmers Co-op. store at 
Morrison. His associate is E. H. Gibble, a 
farmer living sear. Morrison. The new firm 
expects to open a general grain and feed busi- 
ness in June. 

Enid, Okla—Heavy rains cut sharply into 
the attendance of the grain grading school held 
recently at the W. B. Johnston Grain Co. build- 
ing, held under the auspices of the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College extension workers and goy- 
ernment specialists. The meeting was one of a 
series held thruout the state. Willis B. Combs, 
senior U. S. Marketing Specialist from Chicago, 
Ill., Clyve W. Jackson, general field supervisor 
of U. S. grain production branch here and 
local licensed graders were instructors. 

Waynoka, Okla.—Priority assistance has been 
granted to the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. 
for the erection of a 100,000-bu. concrete grain 
elevator. The contract for engineering and . 
supervision has been awarded to Chalmers & 
Borton; work will be completed in about 100 
days. The elevator will be formed of four 
15 ft. tanks; central located driveway with 
eleven overhead bins all 110 ft. high with a 
16 ft. x 32 ft. x 24 ft. cupola. Equipment will 
include a 4,000-bu. per hour leg equipped with 
a 13 inch belt and 12 x 6 Nu Hy cups, Ehrsam 
Head Drive with 25-hp. Fairbanks Morse Motor, 
10-bu. Richardson Automatic Scale, and Ehrsam 
5 hp. overhead truck lift and a 500 lb. capacity 
electric manlift. All bins will fill and empty by 
gravity thru steel spouts. 

Hitchcock, Okla. — Priority assistance has 
been granted the Palacek Mills of Enid, for 
the erection here of a 30,000-bu. frame elevator. 
Excavation is now under way and it is expected 
to have the elevator completed in about 10 
weeks. The elevator will be 29 x 34 x 46 ft. 
plate with 12 x 34 x 18 ft. cupola and will 
have a _ reinforced concrete foundation with 
concrete workroom and driveway floor. Adja- 
cent to the elevator will be a feed mill and 
cleaning plant 20 x 24 ft. with full basement and 
2,000-bu. overhead bin space. The elevator will 
be of the short studded type boxed with 6 inch 
CM flooring and covered with Johns Man- 
ville White Cap Roofing Sheets. Equipment 
will include a 3,000-bu. leg, 12 inch leg belt with 
11 x 6 in. Nu Hy cups; Fairbanks Morse 10- 
hp. Motor with Ehrsam Head Drive; a 10-bu. 
Richardson Automatic Scale and manilift. 
In the driveway will be placed an Ehrsam 
overhead truck lift with 24 ft. rails, grain will 
be dumped in 3 different sinks thru steel floor 
grates, two of these sinks will divert grain to 
the elevator leg and the third will divert grain 
to the leg in the feed mill. Other equipment 
for feed plant will include hammer mill, 2 small 
legs, cleaner, grinder and wheat treater. Chal- 
mers & Borton have the contract for engineer- 
ing and supervision. 
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Dawson, Okla.—The partnership in owner- 
ship and management of the Sanders-Barnard 
Mill Co. between J. B. Sanders and H. E. 
Barnard has been dissolved and hereafter the 
business will be known as the Sanders Feed 
Mills. Mr. Barnard sold his interest in the firm 
to his partner and will devote his entire time to 
the improvement of his farm east of Broken 
Arrow. R. C. Kelley, who has been with the 

organization for the last 14 years, will be man- 
' ager of the plant and in charge of operations. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Rupert, Ida—The C. D. Johnson warehouse 
was damaged by recent high winds, the loss 
small. 


Idaho Falls, Ida—The Idaho Falls Potato. 
Seine: recently installed a Steinlite Moisture 
ester. 


Philomath, Ore——The warehouse of Abbie U. 
Zeal was damaged recently by high winds. The 
loss was small. 


Kahlotus, Wash. — The Kahlotus Grain & 
Supply Co. will dispose of its property with a 
view to liquidating the company. 

Dayton, Wash—Dr. William Wilson is in- 
stalling a Bender Worm Gear Electric Over- 
head Truck-lift in the driveway of his elevator. 


Aurora, Ore.—John Todd, who sold his in- 
terest in the White Star Concentrate Co. re- 
cently, has purchased the feed, seed and grain 
business of Ziegler Bros., taking over June 1. 


Pendleton, Ore——The Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., is building a $25,000 seed cleaning 
plant here, which will double the firm’s present 
capacity. 

Pomeroy, Wash.—Ralph R. Boyles has been 
employed by Pomeroy Grain Growers, Inc., to 
succeed Frank Burt, who gave up his position 
because of illness. 


Lancaster, Wash.—The new elevator for the 
St. John Grain Growers, Inc., is near comple- 
tion. It is being built on the site of the one 
that burned last November. 


Portland, Ore—J. D. Mickle, who recently 
retired as director of agriculture, has accepted 
the position of weighmaster in the local cffice 
of grain inspection department. 


_ Jefferson, Ore—The co-operative feed mix- 
ing plant for fox and mink breeders in this 
and the Salem district is well under way. The 
plant is located at the Eugene Finlay fur farm. 
—F, K. H. 


Grace, Ida—Milton Hartvigsen and Parnell 
Whitehead have purchased the building, stock 
and business of the Equity Elvtr. & Trading 
Co., the new firm to be known as the Grace 
Hardware & Implement Co. 


_ Spokane, Wash. — The Lakin Milling Co. 
building vacant since a year ago when a $25,000 
fire damaged it and ruined stocks of hay, grain, 
flour and feed, was totally destroyed by fire 
June 3. It was a four story frame building. 
No insurance.—F. K. H. 


Rosalia, Wash.—The Rosalia Producers are 
razing two old wheat warehouses at Donahoe, 
and at MeCoy, and will use the salvaged mate- 
rial to build additional warehouse space here; 
a 200 x 33 ft. warehouse at McCoy and a 
200 x 52 ft. warehouse at Donahoe, to be used 
fer pea storage. 

Corvallis, Ore.—The annual seed testing 
school will be held at the Oregon State Col- 
lege June 14 to July 3 inclusive, to train new 
seed analysts and to refresh other analysts in 
seed testing work. The school is under the 
supervision of G. R. Hyslop, head of the divi- 
sion of plant industries at the college. 

Portland, Ore.—All officers of the Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Ass'n were re-elected 
at the recent annual meeting. They are: Gordon 
Burlingham, Burlingham & Sons, Forest Grove, 
pres.; H. H. Goodrich, Triangle Milling Co., 
Portland, vice-pres.; Ray Maier, Edward L. 
Eyre & Co., Portland, treas. Leon S. Jackson, 
was re-elected sec’y-manager. 


Colfax, Wash—Everett H. West has suc- 
ceeded R. P. Jones as manager of the Colfax 
Grain Growers, Inc. Mr. West has been asso- 
ciated with the company since last December. 


Harrah, Wash.—Alvie Young, produce dealer 
of Wapato, has purchased the local warehouse 
from H. C. Benz, and will operate it as a stor- 
age warehouse for wheat, potatoes and onions. 
The warehouse has storage capacity for about 
5,000 tons of wheat, 5,000 tons of potatoes, 
2,000 tons of onions. Mr. Young is remodeling 
the plant in anticipation of a record storage 
year. 

Portland, Ore.—Effective June 1, Montana 
spring and winter premium-discount scales on 
protein and test weights on the Portland cash 
market were changed as follows: 14% dark 
Northern Spring, %c each 4% up to 16%; 
15% dark Northern Spring, %c each 4% up 
to 16%; test weight lc per pound 56-60 Ib.; 
14% dark hard Winter, 1c each %% to 16%. 
These changes to apply until further notice. 

Tone, Ore—We are erecting an 80,000-bu. 
elevator here, material all on the ground and 
the building about half completed. This will 
be a modern elevator equipped with Howell ma- 
chinery and Richardson Automatic Scale. It is 
being built in the center of a large flat house, 
which will make it possible for us to use that 
available space for bulk wheat. The plant will 
hold about 200,000 bus. when it is completed. 
A. S. Fetterman Co. is the contractor—Garland 
Swanson, owner. 


Moscow, Ida. — Sale of the grain storage 
properties and machinery owned by the Moscow 
Elvtr. Co. to Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc. 
and transfer in turn by the latter firm of part 
of these assets to Latah County Grain Growers, 
Inc., was announced by W. W. Markham, 
manager of the concern. The elevator company, 
formed in 1928 will dissolve its corporate 
structure and liquidate, Mr. Markham advised, 
following transfer of the properties July 1. 
Sold is the company’s 10-bin concrete elevator 
and adjoining warehouses on South Main Street. 
The former had a capacity of 85,000 bus., the 
warehouses 260,000 bus. The seed company will 
utilize the warehouses, part of which it now 
leases, selling the concrete elevator to the Co- 
operative Grain Ass’n, advised Joe McCown, 
seed company manager. Latah County Grain 
Growers will have storage facilities for 1,500,000 
bus. with acquisition of the new facilities, ad- 
vised Mer. H. H. Simpson—F. K. H. 
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Cheney, Wash.—Rudolph M. Crommelin, of 
Portland, well known flour mill executive and 
a former Spokane resident, has been appointed 
manager for the National Biscuit Co. of the 
local flour milling plant of the former F. M. 
Martin Grain & Milling Co., purchased last 
February by the N. B. C. Mr. Crommelin re- 
sided in Spokane about 30 years ago, leaving 
there to build the Collins flour mill at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. This plant later was sold to General 
Foods, with whom Mr. Crommelin was asso- 
ciated, and later with the Terminal Flour Mills 
at Portland.—F. K. H. 


Sandpoint, Ida—We have started construc- 
tion of a 50,000-bu. elevator, feed mill, and two- 
story warehouse, 100 ft. long for storing feed 
and handling to the railroad. We are equipping 
this plant so we can receive grain from trucks 
or railroad cars. The feed mill, of large ca- 
pacity, will be modern in every respect, with 
up-to-date equipment for both elevator and 
warehouse. C. J. Saum, our manager, came 
here from the middle-west where he has had 
years of experience in running feed mills and 
elevators. The A. S. Fetterman Co. is the con- 
tractor.—Co-operative Gas & Supply Co. 


Lewiston, Ida—E. B. McNaughton, president 
of the First National Bank of Portland, will be 
chief speaker at the annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass'n here June 
11. Hon. C. A. Bottolfsen, governor of Idaho, 
will appear on the program as will also the fol- 
lowing speakers: Arthur E. Cox, director, 
Washington State Dept. of Agr.; R. D. Lytle, 
regional chairman, Transportation Conservation 
Com’ite; Walter J. Robinson, War Savings 
Staff, U. S. Treasury; Howard J. Preston, 
Wage and Hour Division, inspector; E. H. 
Leonard, pres., Pacific N. W. Crop Improve- 
meént Ass’n; Capt. W. A. Groce, director Civ- 
ilian Protection Defense Council; F. T. West- 
meyer, Dist. Mgr., Ass’n of American R. Rs; 
E. C. Corey, regional director, C.C.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa——The Commercial Exchange 
recently installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 

New Bethlehem, Pa.—The Red Bank Mills 
recently were taken over by W. J. Ochs, pro- 
prietor at a mill at Lucinda, and at Leeper, and 
a feed store at Kane. Thomas S. Smith is 
manager. 


The Steinlite Moisture Tester Is 


ACCURATE 


MES a 


“Headquarters” for scales, triers, sieves . 
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. the Steinlite is Accurate for three reasons: 
(1) During manufacturing each and every unit is checked 
and calibrated against the official government oven 
moisture testing methods. (2) It is designed and built by 
an organization of electrical engineers . . 
radio field. Materials are the finest obtainable; work- 
manship by skilled craftsmen; inspection rigid. 
Steinlite is just about as easy to operate as a radio. No 
previous experience necessary to get accurate readings. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture voted disapproval of Bills 749 and 892 
which would have given co-operative exemption 
from taxation. Appearing against the bills 
were Austin W. Carpenter, pres., and Louis E. 
Thompson, sec’y, of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 


Genesee, Pa.—The feed mill owned by S. W. 
Daily, and his residence near by, burned re- 
cently with a loss estimated at $15,000. The fire 
started beneath a belt in the engine room at 
the mill, and when discovered by Mr. Daily, 
was a small blaze. He quickly attempted to 
extinguish it with a hand fire extinguisher, but 
the flames spread rapidly thru the tinder-dry 
pine building. The loss included a quantity of 
grain and grass seed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Murdo, S. D.—A customer’s’ truck recently 
did some small damage to the Murdo Elevator 
Co. plant. 

Vermillion, S. D.—The J. C. Mullaney Grain 
Co. has purchased the elevator at Fuller- 
ville from the Fullerville Grain Co., and is 
taking it down to move the lumber here for 
construction of an addition to the company’s 
local elevator. The addition will increase the 
local storage facilities by 20,000 bus., Mr. Mul- 
laney stated, bringing the total to 55,000 bus. 


SOUTHEAST 


_ Camilla, Ga.—Princess Pecans, Inc., recently 
installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 
Wilmington, Del—The Ralston Purina Co. 
recently installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 
Cheraw, S. C—The Carolina Oil Mill re- 
cently installed a new Steinlite Moisture Tester. 


TENNESSEE 


Cleveland, Tenn—The grist mill in Chatata 
Valley owned by Edgar Haun has been sold 
to James Cook of Union, S. C. New machinery 
has been installed and Mr. Cook is continuing 
custom milling. 

Nashville, Tenn—Vernon S. Tupper, Jr., has 
announced that he will leave the flour and feed 
brokerage business about June 15 to become 
manager of the Santa Marta Co., Chihuahua, 
Mex., engaged in manganese mining. 


TEXAS 


Bartlett, Tex—The grist mill of Lynn Bart- 
lett was destroyed by fire recently. 

Bartlett, Texi—The Friedrich Grain Co. has 
purchased the retail division of the Hill Grain 
Co. Mr. Hill stated his firm will continue in 
the wholesale feed and grain business. 


Dallas, Tex. — The R. T. Cofer Co. was 
granted a state charter recently, with fully 
paid capital of $40,000, to do.a general grain 
business. R. T. Cofer is president and treas- 
urer of the company. Mr. Cofer resigned from 
the J. C. Crouch Grain Co. recently after 15 
years, as announced in the preceding issue of 
the Journal. In all Mr. Cofer has been con- 
nected with the milling and grain business of 
the state for over 23 years. He will do a 
general grain and seed brokerage and- consign- 
ment business, and also will merchandise grain 
for his own account. R. T. Cofer Co. has 
rented storage space with the Uhlmann Elvtr. 
Co. of Texas at Fort Worth. 


HOT GRAIN LOSSES 
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WISCONSIN 


Mazomanie, Wis.—Sawle’s grist mill west of 
town burned to the ground May 21. 


Milwaukee, Wis——Harry M. Stratton, presi- 
dent of the Stratton Grain Co., has been named 
a director of the Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
road. 

Farmington, Wis.—Globe Milling Co. opened 
its local feed mill under the management of 
Frank Heiden recently. Complete grinding and 
mixing service is featured. 


Arkdale, Wis——The Bowers Cash Market of 
Friendship, Wis., has purchased the Arkdale 
Roller Mills and will carry a full line of feed 
accessories there and do custom grinding. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Prof. James G. Halpin, 
Dr. Gus Bohstedt of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Walter B. Griem of the state de- 


partment of agriculture were made honorary _ 


life members of the Central Retail Feed Ass’n 
at its annual convention at the Schroeder Hotel 
June 7 and 8. 

Galloway, Wis. — Stroik Bros. of Bervent, 
have purchased the Erling Torgerson feed mill 
who will operate it under the name, Stroik 
Produce Co. Raymond Stroik will be in charge. 
Stroik Bros. operate a lumber and cedar post 
business at Bervent which is being continued in 
connection with the new business. Mr. Torger- 
son has gone to Mapleton where he joined his 
brothers in the feed business. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Representatives of indus- 
tries concerned told the state industrial com- 
mission June 4 in a hearing at the court house 
that they did not have any objections to a state 
dust explosion guard but that they did object 
to having such a code made retroactive. The 
commission is drawing up a code for the in- 
stallation of devices to remove the hazard of 
dust explosions. Spokesmen for the affected 
industries told the commission that the code 
should not be made to apply to existing plants 
because of the great expense involved in mak- 
ing the necessary changes, even if the needed 
materials could be obtained for change-overs, 
which they doubted at this time. Industries rep- 
resented included grain and feed mills, brew- 
eries and pulverized coal plants. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


PARITY 
Bar- Soy- 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
Jan. 15..139.7 01.4 63 113.8 97.8 152 
Feb. 15..141.4. 102.7. 63.8 115.2 99 154 
Mar. 15..142.3 103.4 64.2 115.9 99.7 155 
Apr. 15..143.2 104.0 64.6 116.6 100.3 156 
May 15..144.1 104.6 65.0 117.4 100.9 156.0 
FARM PRICES 

Jan. 15..117.5 88 52.5 61.3 68.3 159 
Feb. 15..119.5 90.4 55.5 64.1 70.7 160 
ar. 15..122.7 94.8 58.4 68.9 74.8 165 
Apr: Wb..122.3-- 4100.2. 61:1 69°D.  ii.o- thor 
May 15..122.8 103.4 61.2 12.9 elG.8. 12.0 
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WYOMING 


Newcastle, Wyo.—A privately owned airplane 
hit the neon sign on the top of Toomey’s Mills 
recently, wrecking it. 


Rice Millers Recent Altruists 
Interference 


By J. H. Grass 


William M. Reed, of New Orleans, executive 
vice-president of the Rice Millers Ass’n, at 
the closing session of the organization’s annual 
meeting at Hot Springs, Ark.,. June 4, told 
delegates “There is no doubt that the next few 
months represent the most crucial period in 
history. On events of the weeks ahead prob- 
ably rests the fate of the American system of 
government and business.” 

“Last—year’s 1,400,000 acres of rice totaled 
17,852,000 barrels of 162 pounds each,” he said, 
“which was 25 per cent more than the average 
quantity produced in the five years preceding 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, representing the 
greatest rice production in a year in the history 
of the United States. With this year’s rice 
acreage totalling 1,500,000 acres, last year’s 
world record probably will be broken.” 

Mr. Reed said, “sales to government agen- 
cies have aggregated over 550 million pounds, 
and that by July 31, close of the crop market- 
ing year, the sales may show an additional 50 
million pounds. There is:a shortage of skilled 
and unskilled labor. Additional loss could have 
serious consequences to the war effort. The 
mills must be able to obtain rough rice at a 
price that will permit the selling of the milled 
rice at prices fixed by the government.” 

“In the last several years,” he said, “we have 
suffered the unfortunate experience of having 
certain government agencies, peopled by emo- 
tional altruists, imposing their ideas in a way 
that will impede and hamper the sound basis 
of our international trade. The rice industry 
is now combating these sensational visionaries 
who. would seek to develop rice industries in 
foreign countries at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer.” 

A tribute to American rice was paid by John 
Rice Nuber, manager of the association’s Cuba 
office in Havana. He said Cubans prefer the 
American product to the rice grown in Cuba. 
He saw danger to the rice industry if govern- 
ment officials persist in an attempt to disrupt 
present excellent foreign trade relations with 
Cuba and other South American countries. 

Ernest .E. Edmunds, Washington representa- 
tive of the Association detailed the work of his 
office with government agencies. 


State College, N. M.—The New Mexico 
Feed and Fertilizer Control Office during the 
fiscal year prior to July 1, 1942, received 
$15,341.43 for feedingstuffs and fertilizer tax 
tags and stamps and $235.00 in laboratory fees. 
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Corn and Feed Ceilings 


By Gro. Montcomery, head of Feed Division 
-of O.P.A., before Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

I am here primarily for two reasons: first, 
to tell you our objectives for price control, and 
second, to learn from you how we can do a bet- 
ter job. 

We are not trying to rule or regiment you or 
your business. Our regulations are issued for 
only one reason: because they are necessary. 
You are largely responsible for what goes into 
them, for we strive in all our regulations to 
maintain customary trade practices. 


CORN BUYING PRACTICES.—It has 
been the common practice in most places for 
the farmer to shell his corn and deliver it to 
the elevator. In other places, the elevator oper- 
ator went to the farm and got the corn. In 
still other areas it is a common practice to sell 
ear corn. In some places corn is sold by the 
barrel. We tried to permit all these customs 
to be continued as in the past, and provided a 
set-up whereby you could take whatever margin 
was necessary in view of the service that was 
performed. 

But in some places, the buyer began to do 
the shelling and hauling where it had never been 
done before. Now, unless we are willing to 
permit all the corn to be bought on the farm, 
and shelled for nothing, we have the difficult 
task of spelling out a plan to correct this. Plug- 
ging holes such as that takes our time. It takes 
time away from answering letters, away from 
attending meetings and away from things which 
would be more constructive. 


We have before us at the present time many 
major problems on which your information and 
counsel could be a big help to us. To mention 
two of them—barge rates and trucking. 


There are questions to which we do not yet 
have the answers. For example, we have spent 
weeks trying to find an answer to the prob- 
lem of pricing corn under ceiling conditions 
in western Nebraska; likewise with the problem 
of lifting a hedge under ceiling conditions. We 
do not have the right answers yet, and are 
sine to admit it; although, we hope to find 
them. 


THE SET-UP IN WASHINGTON. — In 
the Food Price Division of which we are a 
part, there are five branches. One of these 
branches is the Feeds, Cereals, and Agricultural 
Chemicals branch of which Mr. Westberg is 
price executive. There are five sections in this 
branch: Feed and Grain, Flour, Bakery Prod- 
ucts, Seeds and Rice, and Agricultural Chemi- 
cals and Insecticides. Industry men, economists 
and lawyers are at work in each section. 


Their first step m building a regulation is to 
collect all the information available as to meth- 
ods of marketing, margins, price differentials, 
and other characteristics of the industry con- 
cerned. Usually there is a fact-finding confer- 
ence with the industry. In the case of corn, 
we held a three-day conference in Chicago, to 
which we invited representatives from all the 
important markets of the country. Sometimes 
there is a series of such meetings and industry 
consultants are called in to help work out de- 
tailed plans for the major commodities. 


After a draft of the regulation is worked out, 
a conference is held, to which representatives of 
all sections of the industry are invited. This is 
in order to obtain constructive suggestions and 
ideas for improvements, from. the industry it- 
self. We say to industry: “Here is the pro- 
posed program.”’ “What do you think of it?” 
“How can it be improved?” 


Whatever suggestions and reactions are forth- 
coming are considered thoroughly, and if neces- 
sary and advisable, are reflected in the final 
draft of the regulation. 

After the regulation is issued, if experience 
indicates there are weaknesses or defects in it, 
we amend it to eliminate them. We believe 
that this is the fair and democratic approach to 
price control. It makes industry and Govern- 
ment partners in a program that is necessary 


to protect our way of life from the menace 
of inflation. 

In carrying out the program, moreover, we 
must be fair and equitable to all parts of an in- 
dustry. The only fair approach to price controf 
is to fix prices all along the line; to fix mar- 
gins to all levels. That has been the approach 
of the Feeds Section, and it will continue to be 
our approach. For example, it would have been 
simple to set maximum terminal prices for corn 
or to have established flat ceiling prices to pro- 
ducers, with no control beyond the farm. Imagine 
what would happen under the present tight corn 
supply situation if we had only terminal ceil- 
ings on corn, or only farm ceilings. In the case 
of corn, we have established ceilings at all 
stages of marketing, for all handlers. 

With your help.and co-operation the pro- 
gram will be successful. 


Corn Goods Ceiling Cut 


Effective June 10 the O.P.A. has issued 
M.P.R. 401 establishing maximum prices for 
the following corn products for animal con- 
sumption: (a) ground corn, (b) cracked corn, 
(c) corn chops, (d) corn brand, (e) ear corn 
chops, (f) hominy feed, (g) corn feed meal, 
(h) corn germ meal, (i) corn germ cake. 

(a) For sales of ground or cracked corn, 
screened and mill run corn chops the maximum 
price per ton f.o.b. seller’s plant or warehouse 
or delivered to the buyer’s receiving point, as 
the case may be, shall be the sum of, 

(1) The seller’s maximum price per ton f.o.b. 
his plant or warehouse or delivered to buyer’s 
receiving point, as the case may be, for a like 
quantity and like sale of No. 2 yellow corn, plus 
(2) $0.50 per ton. 

(b) For sales of intermediate size cracked 
corn or corn chops, and cleaned and polished 
cracked corn or corn chops the maximum price 
per ton f.o.b. seller’s plant or warehouse or 
delivered to buyer’s receiving point, as the case 
may be, shall be the sum of, 

(1) The seller’s maximum price per ton f.o.b. 
his plant or warehouse or delivered to buyer’s 
receiving point, as the case may be, for a like 
quantity and like sale of No. 2 yellow corn, plus 
(2) $1 per ton. 

(c) For sales of chick size or fine cracked corn 
or fine corn chops the maximum price per ton 
f.o.b. seller’s plant or warehouse or delivered 
to buyer’s receiving point, as the case may be, 
shall be the sum of, 

(1) The seller’s maximum price per ton f.o.b. 
his plant or warehouse or delivered to buyer’s 
receiving point, as the case may be, for a like 
quantity and like sale of No. 2 yellow corn, plus 
(2) $2 per ton. 

The maximum prices established in the fore- 
going paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of section 5 
shall be reduced by $1.80 ton or 9c per 100 lbs. 
when the products covered by the above men- 
tioned paragraphs are shipped into Areas 1 and 
2 (b) as delineated in Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 346. i 

(d) For sales of corn feed meal, hominy feed, 
corn bran, corn germ cake and meal, the maxi- 
mum price per ton f.o.b. seller’s plant or ware- 
house or delivered to buyer’s receiving point, 
as the case may be, shall be, 

(1) The maximum price per ton f.o.b. seller’s 
plant or warehouse or delivered to buyer’s re- 
ceiving point, as the case may be, shall be the 
same as the maximum price for sales of like 
quantity and like sales of No. 2 yellow corn. 

(e) For sales of ear corn chops the maximum 
price per ton f.o.b. seller’s plant or warehouse 
or delivered to buyer’s receiving point, as the 
case may be, shall be the sum of, 

(1) The seller’s maximum price per ton f.o.b. 
his plant or warehouse or delivered to buyer’s 
receiving point, as the case may be, for sales 
of a like quantity and like sale of ear corn, 
plus (2) $1 per ton. 


In 44 weeks the United States exported 
nearly 19 million bus. wheat and flour, one of 
the smallest seasons in history. Canada in 
40 weeks has placed about 150 million bus. 
afloat. 


C.C.C. Grain Loan Maturities 


WHEAT, warehouse stored, Apr. 30, 1943; 
farm stored, Apr. 30, 1944. 

CORN, all stored on farm, on demand, on 
3-year period; but may be delivered on 30 days’ 
notice by farmer. 

SOYBEANS, June 30, 1943, on applications 
received up to Mar. 31, 1943. 
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and approach that of last year. Harvest will 
start the last week in June. 

Dry weather early in the year cut into the 
New Mexico wheat outlook, and production is 
now estimated at less than 50 per cent of last 
year’s crop. 

While eastern Nebraska has had considerable 
rain, only local showers have visited the west- 
ern section and much of the wheat crop con- 
tinues to need moisture. Corn planting is little 
more than half completed, and warmer weather 
is needed to make crops grow. 

Cool wet weather has been unfavorable in 
Missouri, and a portion of the corn crop will 
have to be replanted. Progress of winter wheat 
varies from fair to good. 

Iowa farmers intend to plant greatly increased 
acreages of corn and soybeans this year; how- 
ever, work is behind schedule. Small grain 
crops will be smaller than usual. Wheat is in 
fair condition but oats is showing an uneven 
growth. 

The Illinois wheat acreage for harvest is next 
to the smallest on record, and the outlook is 
for a lower than average yield. Excessive rains 
have delayed the planting of corn and soybeans, 
although large acreages of both are in pros- 
piect.—The A. T. aE eet CO. Depts OL 
Public Relations, C. W. Lane, Rep. 


Burlington Crop Report 


Illinois: Estimated 154,720 acres of winter 
wheat are planted tributary to the CB&Q RR 
this season compared with 157,677 acres in 1942, 
Progress of crop has been slow due to exces- 
sive rains and cool weather. Crop in fair con- 
dition and with favorable weather should de- 
velop satisfactorily, but will be late. ; 

Iowa: Progress has been mostly slow with 
condition and outlook only fair. 

Missouri: Condition fair to good, being about 
84% of normal, except in areas damaged by ex- 
cessive moisture or floods. Revised figures for 
our St. Joseph territory indicate acreage in Mis- 
souri 82%, and in Iowa 72.5% compared with 
last year. 

Colorado: Crop in excellent condition—recent 
rains have been very helpful and no damage 
reported. With favorable conditions, produc- 
tion will equal that of last year. 

Nebraska and Kansas: Crop retarded by cool 
weather but with warmer weather crop should 
come along in fine shape. Plantings completed 
in remainder of: Lines West territory, with 
acreage generally smaller than last year. 

Illinois: Corn: Due to excessive moisture only 
a small percentage of normal acreage planted 
to date. Late newspaper reports indicate 196,- 
om acres have been damaged by flood condi- 
ions. 

Iowa: Excessive moisture has delayed plant- 
ing and indications are that some of the plant- 
ed fields will have to be abandoned or replanted 
due to excessive moisture. 

Missouri: Planting delayed by wet weather. 

Nebraska: Planting behind schedule. Reports 
on amount planted vary greatly—from 15% to 
90%. Some replanting has been necessary. 
Early planted corn received its first cultivation. 

Kansas: Corn practically all planted but 
growth slow account cool weather. Plantings 
still under way in remainder of Lines West 
territory. 

IUinois: Oats crop has made good progress 
au condition estimated at about 90% of nor- 
mal. 

Iowa: Progress of crop retarded by wet 
weather but condition and outlook fair. 

Missouri: Condition fair to good, with only 
fair progress made. Condition about 89% of 
normal. 

Kansas: Acreage small but condition fairly 
good. Progress of crop slow. 

Colorado and South Dakota: Crops reported 
in good condition although CB&Q acreage is 
small. Plantings still under way in Wyoming 
and Montana. Excellent condition. 

Rye and barley crops thruout the territory 
tributary to lines retarded by cool weather and 
heavy rains. 


A Country Elevator Scrap Committee has 
been formed in the Northwest with A. F. Nelson 
of Minneapolis as chairman. Elevators are con- 
tributing $10 each to a publicity fund. 


Salaries and wages paid to all government 
employees, including federal, state and local 
units and the armed services, in 1942 slightly 
exceeded in the aggregate the combined sal- 
aries and wages paid in all manufacturing in 
1939, according to the Division of Industrial 
Economics of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The number of persons on the 
payrolls of government at the beginning of 
February is estimated by the Board at 13,500,- 
000. “On this basis,” says the Board, “about 
one of every four individuals ‘employed in 
February derived his livelihood from govern- 
ment sources.” 
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Field Seeds 


Shenandoah, Ia.—The Henry Field Seed 
Co. has rented a building of A. N. Ahlgren 
for storage. 

Moscow, Ida.—The estate of Willis L. 
Crites, seedman who died May 14, is valued at 
$78,000, according to probate court filings — 

Randolph, Neb,—Herman Kaiser has pur- 
chased of W. M. McLean the stucco building 
in which he has been conducting his seed and 
corn business. 

Seattle, Wash.—Central Feeds & Seeds, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, by Richard J. Hoffman, Paul M. Goode 
and Harold A. Moore. 


Reinbeck, Ia——The fourth building on its 
new site has been started by the Pioneer Hy- 
bred Corn Co., to house 6 large drying bins. It 
is of frame with concrete floor and will cost 
$5,500. 

Mobile, Ala—Preben Ibsen of Mobile has 
been elected pres. of the Alabama Seed Dealers 
Ass’n; J. G. MeCall of Birmingham is vice 
pres., and J. Raymond Shreve of Andalusia, 
sec’y-treas. 

Ralston, Neb.—The Nebraska Seed Co. is 
building a $60,000 seed elevator, construction 
having started June 5 and to be completed by 
about Sept. 1. The Tillotson Const. Co. has 
the contract. 


Vermillion, $. D.—The seed corn and grass 
seed business of L. C. Royhl, deceased, has been 
taken over by Lee Millage, a well known 
farmer, who will continue under the name Ver- 
million Seed Store. 


Flaxseed for planting has been exempted 
from price control; and Amendment No. 1 to 
No. 397 effective June 1 changes terminal ele- 
vator handling charge of 3 cents from gross 
bushel to net bushel. 

Topeka, Kan.—The state-wide drive for 
contributions to buy two carloads of pure Tur- 
key seed wheat to be shipped to Russia will 
end June 15. According to A. L. Clapp, sec’y 
of the Kansas Crop Improvement Ass’n and 
seed committee member, about 2,500,000 bus. 
of wheat can be grown from the two carloads 
which Kansans. are planning to send. 


Seed Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in bushels, except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 71,000 SESOOG vents ses 99,000 
Duluth 252,005 56,260 328,725 454,550 
Ft. William 130,858 17,023 149,045 335,278 
Milwaukee  ...... Be SOO.» We, cr cae cee, 
Minneapolis 813,000 585,200 333,000 89,600 
Portland 23,676 POOL Ree eee eee = 
Superior 30,522 81,669 289,733 604,757 
KAFIR AND MIL 
Hutchinson 18,000 SA DNO Gs. tise eee iag 
Kansas City 169,400 165,200 109,200 202,800 
New Orleans: {he EL DOO ee Ae Waites 
St. Louis 111,000 18,200 5,600 9,800 
CLOVER 
Chieagoplbs, ) li ees. 31,000 30,000 69,000 
Milw’ kee, lbs. 8,095 SO DOG Fae. sce 44,125 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 606,000 4°000" 492000) 03.3.5 
Milw’kee, lbs. 220,440 GU,000II a aca 151,075 
CANE SEED 

Ft. Worth 29,000 31,000 15,000 31,000 
Kansas City 2,800 33,600 3,600 9,600 
Hutchinson 1,000 S000” athe aoe 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI ‘w**t Clover 


Grants Pass, Ore,—Wiley & Son have 
taken over the Ferry-Morse Seed Co., repre- 
sented in growing of vegetable seeds. They will 
also contract seed growing for the company in 
Jackson County.—F.K.H. 


Washington, D. C.—From many parts of 
the world more than 4,000 varieties. of barley 
seeds have been collected by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and are being classified by Gus- 
tave A. Wiebe, senior agronomist. 

Okeene, Okla.—Prizes were awarded June 
4 in the annual demonstration sponsored by the 
Okeene Milling Co. to assist in the program of 
the Crop Improvement—Ass’n to improve wheat 
quality. The plots were grown on the L. C. 
Westfahl farm. 

Oregon City, Ore.——Applications of some 
50 farmers for seed certification inspections has 
resulted in E. R. Jackman of the Oregon State 
College extension service spending some time 
in inspecting 1000 acres of Willamette Valley 
vetch plantings —F.K.H. 

Spokane, Wash.—E. O. Morrison, Jr., son 
of Edward O. Morrison, pres. of Morrison 
Brothers’ Seed Co., now on duty at the naval 
station at Camp Perry, Va., has gone from the 
rank of machinist’s mate second class to the 
top of the enlisted man’s rank, chief machinist’s 
mate, in one year.—F.K.H. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Victor Wicker- 
sham, congressman from the 7th district, re- 
ports that Oklahoma alfalfa seed has been 
made eligible for loans from the Food Produc- 
tion Administration, at 28 cents per pound. 
Wickersham opened a campaign in behalf of 
the Oklahoma seed Apr. 24 when the depart- 
ment of agriculture excluded the Oklahoma 
seed from the price support loan for legumes 
and grass seed. 


Program American Seed Trade 
1 
Ass'n 

For the 61st annual meeting and war con- 
ference of the American Seed Trade Ass’n to 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, June 28 
to 30. the following program has been ar- 
ranged : 

President’s Address, A. J. Biggio. 

Executive Sec’y Report, Jas. Young. 

Treas. Report, Ed Kendel. 

Hybrid Seed Corn Problems, by the Hybrid 
Seed Corn Division, Fred W. Lehmann, Jr., 
chairman, -at 2 p. m. 

Hybrid Seed Corn Price ceilings, by Stanley 
Folsom, of the O.P.A., Washington, D. C. 

Lend-Lease and Stock Pile Purchases, by 
W. A. Wheeler, U.S.D.A. 

TUESDAY MORNING 

Place of Seed in War Food Program, by 
Roy F. Hendrickson, director W.F.A. 

Holding the Line on Seed Prices, by John 
K. Westberg, food price division O.P.A. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Farm Seed Division, Carl Barnum, chairman, 

C.C.C. Support of Grass Seed Prices, by J. 
C. McCormick, C.C.C. Forum of Field and 
Grass Seed prices, led by Stanley Folsom. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to com- 
mittee reports and election of officers. 

The executive committee will meet Sunday 
morning. 

The president’s reception will be held 9 to 
12 p. m., Monday. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, 
Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—George Hofmann ot 
Iliff, Colo., was presented the Pillsbury prize 
trophy for the best wheat grown in the United 
States in 1942 at a dinner in his honor June 1 
at the Minneapolis Club. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Pillsbury. His wheat was a 
heavy dark northern spring wheat of the Re- 
ward variety with a test weight of 64.6 Ibs. 
per bu. 

Lincoln, Neb—Farmers in seven south 
central Nebraska counties interested in growing 
waxy Leoti sorghum for industrial use will be 
offered an agreement for purchase of the grain, 
announces Glenn LeDioyt, Lincoln, representa- 
tive of General Foods, Inc., New York. The 
agreement provides for payment of 50 cents 
premium over the local price of corn, for waxy 
Leoti with satisfactory test weight. On the 
basis of the present corn market, Leoti testing 
52 pounds would be worth $2.15 per hundred- 
weight. Leoti testing as low as 46 pounds will 
be acceptable at established discount rates. 


Seed Inspection in Massa- 
~  chusetts 


The 94-page annual report on “Seed Inspec- 
tion” gives the name and address of the whole- 
saler of seeds tested stating the percentage of 
pure seed, weed seed, inert matter, other crop 
seeds; and noxious weed seeds per ounce. 

From Noy. 1, 1941 to Nov. 1, 1942, the Seed 
Laboratory received and worked 4,009 samples 
of seed, of which 968 were collected by the 
State Department of Agriculture and 3,041 
were sent in by seedsmen, farmers, and various 
state institutions. An additional lot of 233 
samples of flower seeds, for field tests only, 
was also received from the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. The total number of tests re- 
quired for the 4,009 samples was 4,620; 442 for 
purity 4,178 for germination, as reported by F. 
A. McLaughlin of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 


Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ALL VARIETIES 


FIELD SEEDS 


ASK FOR PRICES 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Edw. 9. FUNK 


Proven adaptability for every territory. 


KENTLAND, IND. 
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Feed and Food Problems 


From address by D. A. FirzGrratp, deputy director of the Food Production Administration, before 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n 


Altogether it is estimated that grain consum- 
ing livestock on farms Jan. 1 of ‘this year ex- 
ceeded those on farms the same date a year 
earlier by 11 per cent. 

FEEDING RATE HIGHER.—Current indi- 
cations are that the feeding rate was about 3.5 
per cent higher during the period October, 1942- 
March, 1943, than the average rate of feeding 
for the preceding 5 years, 1937-41. In light of 
this, and the prospective production of livestock 
and livestock products during the next 5 months, 
it appears that the carry-over of corn and other 
feed grains from the 1942 crops into the new 
feeding year which will start this fall will be 
about equal to the carry-over of old corn and 
other feed grains into the current feeding year 
which started October, 1942. 

This will mean that the extremely large corn 
crop of 1942 together with the favorable 1942 
crop of oats, barley and grain sorghum as well 
as 275 to 300 million bushels of wheat will be 
fed to livestock during the current feeding year 
ending October next. Needless to say, this will 
establish a new record for the quantity of feed 
fed to livestock in a single year. 

BALANCING FEED AND LIVESTOCK. 
—With the level of livestock production at rec- 
ord highs and with feed production this year 
likely to be no greater and perhaps less than 
last year, it is apparent that we face a problem. 

There is no single answer to this problem. 
But it is apparent that we must bring feed sup- 
plies and livestock numbers into balance—and 
many steps are necessary, including: 

First, making every effort to increase our 
feed production. 

Second, making the most efficient use of our 
available feed supplies. As you know, one step 
in this direction has been our cooperative pro- 
tein conservation program. 

Third, increasing feed supplies by every device 
at our command. An example of this line of 
action is the recently announced 8-point program 
for milk production which emphasizes particu- 
larly supplementary hay and pasture. 

Fourth, proper sanitation and care of our live- 
stock and poultry. 

Fifth, supplementing our domestic feed pro- 
duction by imports. Recently arrangements were 
made to include some 58 thousand tons of tank- 
age from Argentina and Uruguay on the ship- 
ping quotas. We, likewise, are making provi- 
sion for the importation of 10 thousand tons of 
cottonseed meal from Brazil during the next six 
or eight weeks. Not long ago, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bought 7 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat. And, as you know, imports of 
coarse grains from Canada have been the larg- 
est on record. 

CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS.—If we 
are able to import as much as 100 million bushels 
of Canadian wheat and coarse grains during the 
next 12 months, it is my opinion that we should 
consider ourselves fortunate. Such a volume 
would represent only about one-fourth of the 
amount by which feed requirements exceed 
prospective domestic feed production. 

Total supplies of proteins—animal, vegetable 
and marine—during the current feeding year will 
be 10 to 15 per cent larger than during the pre- 
vious year, while the number of animal units 
increased as much if not slightly more. 


HOW OBTAIN MOST FOOD.—The first 
major question raised by the prospective feed 
grain situation relates to how farmers can best 
utilize their available feeds in the production of 
those items that will contribute most to the 
Nation’s diet. There is a surprisingly wide 
range in the efficiency with which different types 
of livestock convert hay and grain into human 
food. Thére is also a wide range in the amount 
of labor necessary to bring about this conver- 


sion. Moreover, the most popular feeds are not 
necessarily the most nutritious ones and we can 
by considering the efficiency with which differ- 
ent kinds of livestock convert hay and feed 
grains to human food point out the directions 
for a livestock program most effectively to 
utilize the feeds available. 

HOGS RETURN MORE CALORIES—If 
we forget for a moment the vitamins, minerals, 
and other minor elements recognized as highly 
essential to satisfactory nutrition, and concen- 
trate upon calories and proteins that satisfy the 
enawing kind of hunger, we will find that hogs 
will return more total calories per unit of live- 
stock feed than any other type of livestock. The 
hog will return more meat per unit of feed con- 
sumed than will any other of the meat produc- 
ing animals. This fact alone should justify the 
recent tremendous expansion of hog production 
which was made when we had ample supplies of 
grain and an unexpected—almost insatiable— 
demand for meat and fat. 

We get a greater return of calories in the 
form of whole milk from feed fed to milk cows 
than when it is fed any other livestock. More- 
over, we get a larger quantity of proteins from 
milk and cheese than we do even from hogs. 

Protein is a more critical item in the diet than 
calories. Therefore, from the standpoint of out- 
put from concentrate feeds we probably should 
rate the animal products as follows: milk con- 
sumed as fluid milk or milk solids first, milk 
used as cheese second, eggs third, poultry fourth, 
pork products fifth, lamb sixth, and beef from 
fat steers last. We should remember, however, 
that cattle and sheep, as well as dairy cows, 
utilized roughages, pasture and feed not utilized 
to so great an extent by hogs and chickens. 

Consequently, the livestock program that 
would return us the maximum amount of nutri- 
ents from the feed available would place em- 
phasis on dairying in areas adapted to milk pro- 
duction, on beef and sheep production in range 
areas and in other areas where pasture and 
roughage can best be atilized by beef cattle and 
sheep rather than dairy cows. Dairy, poultry 
and hog production should be equally emphasized 
in the grain producing areas. 

EAT MORE CROPS.—If we were really 
economical and were to bring ourselves down to 
a wartime efficient diet much more of our food 
would come directly from crops. Our nutrition 
specialists tell us that the typical American diet 
can substitute vegetable proteins for as much as 
one-half of the protein formerly obtained from 
meat. Even the most efficient type of livestock 
return only a small portion of the proteins in 
the feed consumed. 

For instance, we can produce three times as 
much protein per acre of dry beans as we can 
get from an acre of feed crops fed to dairy cows. 
We can get five times more protein from an 
average yield of soybeans and six times more 
protein from an average yield of peanuts as 
from an acre of feed fed to milk cows. The 
relative production per acre of fats from direct 
food crops is almost as striking. 

We can get more fat per acre in the form of 
vegetable oils from either soybeans or peanuts 
than we can from feed grown and fed to hogs 
and much more than we can from feed grown 
and fed to milk cows. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN THE FOOD 
VALUE PER UNIT OF LABOR required 
are most striking. Considering the average 
amount of labor used on crops and on livestock, 
we can get more than ten times as much food 
energy from labor spent on wheat as we can on 
labor spent on dairy cows. We can get almost 
ten times as much food energy from labor spent 
on soybeans as from hogs. An hour of labor 
spent on wheat will produce eight times as much 
protein and an hour on soybeans will produce 
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25 times as much proteins as an hour spent on 
milk. 

The tremendous saving in land and labor by 
the direct consumption of food products should 
be most reassuring to those who fear we will 
be faced with a scarcity of efood. One impor- 
tant point should be emphasized in such compari-- 
sons. Some of the direct food crops are too 
bulky to furnish a large percentage of the nutri- 
tive elements needed in the diet. 

Crops which will most nearly supplement meat 
and livestock products in our diet are peanuts, 
soybeans, dry beans and peas. These should all 
be stressed in our production program. The 
crops that will replace the energy producing 
livestock foods are potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
corn. Peanuts and soybeans are our best sources 
for the direct production of oil, and much of the 
meal can be used for edible purposes as a source 
of protein. 


Indiana Seed More Correctly 
Labeled 


Only 109, or 6.6 per cent of 1,646 seed sam- 
ples officially tested in the Indiana Seed Lab- 
oratory during 1942 were classified as seri- 
ously misbranded, it is revealed in a report by 
F. W. Quackenbush, Indiana state seed com- 
missioner, whose office is at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. This was the lowest percent- 
age of serious misbranding of any year since 
the enactment of the Indiana Seed Law in 1921. 

Of the 109 samples classified as seriously 
misbranded, 38 per cent were low in germina- 
tion, 20 per cent were misbranded as to per- 
centage of pure seed, and 55 per cent were mis- 
labeled as to noxious weed seed content. An 
additional 401 official samples were drawn and 
tested at the request of dealers and farmers, so 
that they might know the correct analysis to 
use on the tags. 

In 1925, of 745 samples examined, 271, or 
36.4 per cent, were classified as seriously mis- 
branded. This percentage gradually has de- 
creased since that date, showing that most 
seedsmen are taking greater care to label their 
seeds correctly. 

Also in 1942, 5,228 samples were tested for 
purity and germination in the Indiana Seed 
Laboratory free.of charge for Indiana farmers 
and seedsmen. 


Federal price officials, believing the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade order for settlement of 
corn futures contracts either by delivery of 
cash corn or a settlement price of $1.07 a 
bushel, to be a technical violation of O.P.A. 
rules, are scanning the plan endeavoring to reach 
a determination on its legality. The question 
to be determined is whether a formal violation 
has occurred and if so, should penalties be im- 
posed agdinst traders who in good faith abide 
by the formal order of the exchange. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 


contain information, with ilustra- 


tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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fe Graal Carrier: 
thin nC lal 


General grain traffic committee of the rail- 
roads, government and industry will meet June 
19 at Chicago. 

Toledo, O.—The grain and grain products 
transportation conservation committee met here 
May 18 to consider traffic in the Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana area. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—An emergency meeting 
of the National Industrial Traffic League was 
held here recently to consider new traffic pro- 
posals of the I.C.C. and O.D.T. 


Boise, “Ida.—The Idaho public utilities 
commission has directed railroads to reduce 
intrastate freight rates in conformance with re- 
cent interstate reductions—F.K.H. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—The new permit agents 
at Ft. Worth and Dallas have asked the A.A.R. 
to require permits for all grain to those mar- 
kets, intended for storage, beginning June 7. 
The elevators at these points are 53 and 42 
per cent filled. 


The O.P.A. has asked the I.C.C. to sus- 
pend certain tariffs of the N. Y. C.,, B. & O., 
Erie, and N. Y., C. & St. L. on grain from 
Buffalo to stations in West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Ohio, resulting in an increase from Ic to 3c 
per 100 pounds. 


Operating revenues of the Class I leans 
in the Western District in the first four months 
of 1943 totaled $1,143,712,770, an increase of 
48.4 per cent compared with the same period in 
1942, while operating expenses totaled $667,- 
903,297, an increase of 27.4 per cent above 1942. 

Fort William, Ont.—After collision with 
the steamer Battleford in a dense fog 60 miles 
southeast of this port the Prindoc of the Pater- 
son Steamships, Ltd., sank at 3 am., June 1, 
with 215,000 bus. of wheat destined for Go- 
derich, Ont. The 22 members of the crew were 
saved. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Board of Trade 
has issued a bulletin asking elevator operators 
to curtail the practice of grain car set-backs, 
delaying cars 1 to 10 days. In April this prac- 
tice caused the loss of 177 car days. The privi- 
lege may be eliminated from tariffs if it is 
abused. 

Denial of the extension of truck-compelled 
grain rates from northern. surplus territory to 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa has been reconsidered by the I.C.C. The 
rates were to have expired June 1 and the car- 
riers asked an extension to Dec. 31. The Com- 
mission has granted an extension to July 1. 


Effective June 10, the I.C.C. has issued 
new restrictions providing that each grain 
movement permit shall specify the number of 
cars to be moved under each permit, and that 
the expiration date of each one is to be 15 days 
after its issue to the specified carrier. The 
LC.C. last year appointed its own agents at 
various grain centers to issue the permits. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Grain shippers con- 
ferred with J. E. Wells, co-ordinator of grain 
marketing, U.S.D.A., at the Kansas City Club 
June 5. Mr. Wells indicated that the permit 
system of last fall may have to be revived. 
The difficulty, he said, was the need for cars to 
move Canadian grain to the Eastern states. 
The storage situation is not so acute as last 
year. 


Heavy windstorms, rain and foggy weather 
conditions on the upper lakes last week caused 
many collisions between large freighters, main- 
ly connected with carrying iron ore, with severe 
damage. One Canadian grain carrier foundered, 
while others met mishaps in getting in and out 
of dock berths. In all, 13 steamers were put 
out of commission and more than 60,000 tons of 
shipping tied up indefinitely for repairs when 
they are badly needed.—F.G.C. 


Grain and grain products loading during 
the week ended May 29 totaled 43,402 cars, an 
increase of 461 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 10,533 cars above the corre- 
sponding week ir 1942. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week of May 29 totaled 28,986 cars, an 
increase of 1,128 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 8,574 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1942, as reported by the Ass’n 
of American Railroads. 


Washington, D. C.—The Government on 
June 1 reduced the allotment of boats for 
movement of commodities other than grain and 
ore on the Great Lakes. All Canadian export 
grain will be moved in Canadian vessels, except 
about 75,000,000 bus. of U. S. feed. Canadian 
ships will carry some of the 7,250,000 bus. of 
Canadian wheat bought by the C.C.C. Private 
dealers have moved 35,000,000 bus. of U. S. and 
Canadian grain up to June 1. Apportionment of 
boats between feed mixers, eastern processors, 


millers and the: Government was considered ~ 


June 4 at a meeting at Buffalo of the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee. 


The grain and grain products transporta- 
tion conservation committee reports that a lim- 
ited number of barges suitable for handling 
grain are operated by the American Barge 
Lines, Pittsburgh; Arrow Transportation Co., 
Sheffield, Ala.; Mississippi Valley Barge Lines, 
St. Louis; Campbell Transportation Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Robert Peddie, Cairo, and others. The 
total number of such barges and their carrying 
capacity is limited and present information indi- 
cates that all facilities suitable for transporting 
grain to Tennessee River ports are being fully 
utilized and that the demand for space exceeds 
the supply. Contrary to the conditions existing 
on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers applying 
to the Federal Barge Lines, the problem of 
these carriers is to secure compensating north- 
bound traffic to offset southbound grain. 


Tracy R. Welling, chairman of the State 
Agricultural Commission, has written Sec’y 
of Agr. Claude R. Wickard urgently request- 
ing that the latter insist that the C.C.C. clean 
the feed wheat which it sends out to make 
it come up to federal and state requirements 
on freedom from noxious weeds and that the 
same organization be instructed not to dis- 
criminate against Utah in shipping feed 
wheat to shortage areas. 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 


is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 
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Control of Lake Grain 


Movement 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Grain and feed interests from 
_ the east and midwest met in Hotel Buffalo May 
25, with federal aids, to work out a definite 
lake program for grain. James E. Wells, Kan- 
sas City, special assistant to the sec’y of agri- 
culture, presided. Representatives of feed and 
flour mills and domestic handlers of grain were 
present and expressed their views on the sub- 
ject on invitation from Mr. Wells in order that 
he might get a clear picture of the situation. 
Fears had been felt since the late opening of 
navigation that there would be insufficient ships 
available to handle grain tonnage on the lakes, 
these fears arising from the fact that if the 
government’s program of 91,000,000 tons of ore 
is to be achieved, it will be necessary to em- 
ploy the entire ore fleet and as many other 
ships as are capable of handling ore. 


The Lower Lakes Grain Com’ite was created 
at the meeting, to formulate a plan for equitable 
allocation of available vessel space for trans- 
porting various types of grain from Lake Su- 
perior to Buffalo and other lower lakes points in 
the 1943 season. Elwood L. Chase of Co-op- 
erative G. L. F. Mills, Inc., of Buffalo was 
elected chairman and William E, Maloney, 
sec’y of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, as sec’y. 
Others on the com’ite are Donald A. Stevens, 
Minneapolis; Ralph Graham, New Hampshire; 
James H. Gray, Springfield; R. D. Riffenburg, 
Detroit, Mich.; Jules Salmanowitz, New York, 
N. Y.; Ray E. Endres, Buffalo; Walter Gage, 
Buffalo; Thos. C. O’Brien, Buffalo. Other 
communities may develop subcom’ites to assist 
this com’ite in making an appraisal of the grain 
requirements from time to time. 


Grain interests in the Northwest are organ- 
izing an Upper Lakes Grain Committee which 
will co-operate with the Lower Lakes group in 
recommending allocations. 


The O.D.T. on June 9 had an order issued 
placing lake vessels under a permit system, with 
the exception of tankers, fearing that the ore 
quota will not be met. 


Biotin, one of the most powerful vita- 
mins, can be made artificially, it is announced 
by the American Ass’n for the Advancement of 
Science. ‘This one of the group of B vitamins 
is found in the yolk of eggs, and is needed by 
all forms of life. The synthetic product is 
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Getting the Most from Available 


Feed Supplies 


By R. M. Beruxe, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, before Central Retail Feed Ass’n 


The great increase in our total livestock and 
poultry population and a general favorable 
price for meat, milk, and eggs, coupled by a 
reduction in imports and the shift of certain 
products from the animal to the human field 
has caused a short supply of protein concen- 
trates and certain vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments. For example, it has been estimated 
that we are close to two million tons of pro- 
tein ingredients short to meet the demands for 
“feeding as usual” the present livestock and 
poultry population. 

Feeders the country over, regardless of 
whether they are dairymen, poultrymen, hog 
men, or fat cattle and sheep feeders, are doing 
a better job of feeding, because of the price 
they can receive for meat, milk, and eggs. As 
a result, a great deal of confusion has occurred. 


ACCUSATIONS OF FAVORITISM.—The 
feeder has blamed the feed dealer for holding 
out on him. The dealer in turn has blamed his 
supplier, and so on up the line—one blaming 
or damning the other. There have been accusa- 
tions of hoarding, favoritism, etc. What are 
the facts? The facts, as I see them, are that 
our feed supplies are not sufficient to give 
everyone, small or large, all that he could use 
or might want. 

Granting that the feed dealer cannot obtain 
all the feed supplies that his trade demands or 
that he might want. what can he or should he 
do so that the feeder will get the most from 
the supplies available? 


First, I think he should inform his customers 
about the facts of the feed situation and ask 
for their cooperation. 

Second, that the available feed supplies be 
used so as to give maximum returns ‘per unit 
of feed, which means the elimination of all 
waste or wasteful practices. 


Third, that he use and distribute the avail- 
able supplies with the least possible waste and 
recommend to his customers who prepare their 
own feed that they use the ingredients in ac- 
cordance with the voluntary protein conserva- 
tion program in so far-as_ possible- 


Fourth, that he impress upon his customers 
the nutritive value and importance of good pas- 
ture in saving feed. This applies not only to 
cattle and sheep but swine and poultry as 
well. Young green grass is rich in vitamins, 
which are required by swine and poultry. Good 
pasture will do much to overcome deficiencies 
due to a shortage of milk, meat scraps, tankage, 
fish meal, alfalfa meal, or vitamin carriers. 


DECREASE PROTEIN. — Many dairymen 
in Wisconsin, as well as in other states, have 
been feeding higher protein grain rations than 
necessary. Experimental work, generally, has 
shown that when good legume or mixed hay is 
fed, a 16 per cent protein grain mixture is 
adequate. In case poor hay or roughage is fed, 
an 18 per cent protein grain mixture will suffice. 
When cows are on good pasture, the total pro- 
tein in the grain mixture may be reduced to 12 
per cent. Tell your dairymen customers that 
they should feed their dry cows well, because 
cows in good condition at calving time can get 
along on somewhat less protein during their 
next lactation. Advise him to cut his hay early 
for early cut hay has more nutrients than late 
cut hay and it will reduce his needs for addi- 
tional feeds. Inform the dairyman that he 
should watch the health of his cows, because 
only cows in good health can make full use 
of their feed and turn it into milk. 

RECOMMEND TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
who have pigs: 

(1) That they get them out of the old pig 
pen onto pasture, because pasture saves feed 


and makes for better health. Good pasture will 
save from 5 to 10 per cent of grain and 30 to 
40 per cent of the protein supplement in grow- 
ing and fattening hogs. An acre of good al- 
falfa, clover, or rape pasture will carry 15 to 
20 full fed hogs from weaning to market, and 
save 15 to 20 bushels of grain and 400 to 600 
pounds of protein supplement compared to full 
feeding in dry lot. 

(2) Instruct them that it is sound nutrition 
to conserve the highest quality protein for 
feeding the nursing sows and pigs after wean- 
ing, for these are critical periods in pork pro- 
duction. 

(3) Have your customers do the best pos- 
sible job at these times and if departures from 
ideal feeding must be made, such departures 
should be made at the less critical periods or 
when the pigs reach 100 to 150 pounds in 
weight. 

(4) Advise your hogmen to utilize all avail- 
able milk or whey. Although whey contains 
over 90 per cent of water, the six or seven 
per cent dry matter constitutes good feed and 
we cannot afford to waste it. 

(5) Recommend that soybean oil meal be 
mixed with ground oats or barley, wheat mid- 
dlings or alfalfa meal for self feeding free 
choice with grain. The meal is very palatable 
and when offered free choice, the pigs will fre- 
quently eat more than is necessary to balance the 
grain. 

(6) Make certain that waste-proof feeders or 
troughs are used. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS which you should 
pass on to your poultry customers to make 
better use of available feeds are: 

(1) Make full use of succulent green pasture 
for chicks, growing stock, and laying birds. 

(2) Cull growing and laying stock at all 
times. Poor producing hens or runty and im- 
properly developing pullets are liabilities. 

(3) Avoid waste in feeding. Provide plenty 
of feeding space for all birds. Use feeders that 
prevent waste and do not fill the feed hoppers 
too full. Many poultrymen could save 20 to 25 
per cent of their chick mash bill by providing 
proper waste-proof feeders and by not filling 
them too full at any feeding. 

(4) Do not overcrowd chicks or hens. Best 
growth and production oecur when chicks or 
laying stock are not crowded and there is plenty 
of feeder and water snace. 

(5) Keen down disease and parasites by 
keeping things clean. Rear young stock away 
from old stock on clean pasture. 
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UNAVOIDABLE DIFFICULTIES. — I 
find that many feed dealers are discouraged 
because of the many regulations that must be 
complied with and because of the difficulties in 
obtaining supplies, in procuring help, etc. The 
lot of the feed dealer, in these respects, is not 
any different than that of other business men 
or individuals, including the farmer. These are 
unusual times and feed dealers as well as other 
business and professional men must be ready and 
willing to do unusual things to contribute their 
share to the war program. A damning, dis- 
gruntled, non-cooperative attitude will not help 
but rather hinder the entire food production pro- 
gram of which you are and can be a very in- 
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Clarksville, Tenn—Ben A. Patch, 74, died 
May 24 at his home of a heart attack. He was 
president of A. H. Patch, Inc., manufacturers 
of a corn sheller. 


London, O.—Arthur Clemans, head of: Cle- 
mans Construction Co., grain elevator builders, 
recently suffered a broken ankle. His many 
friends in the trade will be pleased to know 
he is making rapid recovery. 


Used bag dealers May 31 were asked by 
Jean E. Zeller, chief of the Textile Bag Unit 
of the Containers Division, W. P. B., to discon- 
tinue selling used textile bags for wiping rags 
if the bags can still be reused for packaging 
goods. He pointed out that this practice de- 
pletes the already limited supply of textile bags. 
This is particularly true of cotton bags of 75- 
pound size or larger. 


Calumet Cups were installed recently by 
the following: General Mills, Amarillo, Tex.; 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co., Westfall, Kan. ; 
Stillwater Milling Co., Stillwater, Okla. ; Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Dorrance, Kan. ; Spencer Kel- 
logge & Sons, Inc., Des Moines, Ja.; Garst & 
Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, Ia. ; 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Aurora Co-op. Ass’n, ‘Aurora, Kan.; Foosland 
Grain Co., Foosland, 1p blee Red Wing Milling 
Co., Red Wing, Minn. ; St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator, Greenfield, N. D.; Capital Flour Mills, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Farmers Elevator Co., Jamai- 
ca, Ills; - Campbell Cereal Co., Northfield, Minn. ; 
Conneautville Farmers Exchange, Conneautville, 
Pa.: Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Glidden Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Ohio 
Grain Go; Marysville, O.; Liberty Center Grain 
& Stock Co. , Liberty Center, Ob. C. Hi Stearns 
& Son Co., ’ Johnson, Nitin Sharp Milling Co., 
Sioux Falls, Sabi Bladen Grain Co., Bladen, 
Neb.; Robinson Milling Co., Aurora, Kan.; 
Farmers Grain Co-operative, Ogden, Utah. 


“RANDOLPRH”’ 


Oit-ELEcTRIC GRAIN. DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay a5 EF, TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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Your Feed 
Authority 


Feeds & Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 
20th Edition — 9th Printing 


Since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1898 nineteen editions 
of this book have been issued, sev- 
eral printings having been made 
of each of the later editions. In 
the U. S. and other countries 
Feeds & Feeding is used more 
widely as a text and reference 
book than any other book on live- 
stock feeding. It is the only au- 
thoritative book on the subject, 
and is the result of over 44 years 
of exhaustive work in experi- 
mentation. 


The 20th edition, the latest, 
has been entirely rewritten and 
revised. It contains the latest 
information; recent analyses of 
American feeds; extensive data 
concerning the mineral and vita- 
min content of important feeds. 


The book is divided into three 
parts: “Fundamentals of Ameri- 
can Nutrition,” “Feeding Stuffs,” 
“Feeding Farm Animals.” This 
20th edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than 
the previous edition; 1,050 
pages; 95 informative illustra- 
tions. This book will enable any 
grinder and mixer of feeds more 
intelligently to suggest and com- 
pound worth while rations. Well 
bound in durable black keretol, 
weight 5 pounds, price $5.00 plus 
postage. Send for your copy now. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 
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Brewers Dried Grains production during 
April amounted to 18,600 tons, against 13,400 
tons during April, 1942, as reported by the 
ES SDEAT 


Distillers Dried Grains production during 
April amounted to 29,100 tons, against 31, 700 
tons during April, 1942, as reported by the 
SYD wae 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food Ad- 
ministration has revoked oilseed orders 4 (re- 
vised) and 5 to make soybean meal produced 
in the corn belt available to feeders in eastern 
and southern areas. 

Washington, D. C.—Frank E. Boling has 
been elected vice-chairman of the Feed Industry 
Council. On leave from Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, he has been active in promoting the 
work of the Council since its inception. 

Sacramento, Cal—Assembly Bill 125 per- 
mits the taking of sardines and other fish by 
nets in present closed districts south of a line 
extended both east and west of the present 
boundary line between Monterey and. San Luis 
Obispo counties but not applicable to a portion 
of District 20 around Santa Catalina Island. 
Is effective until March, 1945, or until the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, whichever first occurs. ,This 
is aimed to provide more animal protein feeds 
to meet the war shortage. 

Washington, D. C. — The present level of 
livestock production cannot be maintained be- 
yond 1943 unless extraordinary good yields of 
feed grains are obtained, the Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, said June 7, in a review of the national 
food situation. Feed shortages in 1944 will 
result unless the rate of feeding is reduced or 
output of some classes of livestock curtailed, 
the bureau said. 


Tankage and Meat Scrap from 
South America 


The requirements of tankage and meat scrap 
were explained to the F.D.A. by a committee 
of the trade composed of L. V. Selle, Chicago; 
R. E. Morse, Boston; W. T. Tucker, Long 
Island City; A. C. Spierling, Chicago, Leon 
Roversy and Elmer L. Cale, both of New York. 

The Food Distribution Administration an- 
nounced June 4 that 15 import licenses to load 
tankage and meat scrap in South America had 
been issued, and tonnage of ships is available 
to ship a considerable quantity. 

County Agricultural War Boards have been 
requesting supplies. 


Misrepresentation of Cattle 
Feed 


Philip R. Park. Inc., San Pedro, Calif., and 
Philip R. Park, Harrison H. Havner, John S. 
Hunt and Philip E. Iversen, officers of the 
corporation, have been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to cease and desist from 
misrepresentation of the therapeutic value of a 
cattle feed designated as “Cattle ManAmar” or 
“ManAmar.” 

The respondents are ordered to cease and de- 
sist from representing in advertising matter 
that the product has any therapeutic value in 
the treatment of mastitis, retained placenta, in- 
fectious abortion, Bang’s disease, or any germ 
or infectious disease or breeding disorder of 
cattle, or that its use is of any value in the 
prevention of any such disease or disorder. 

The order also directs the respondents to 
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cease and desist from representing that their 
product constitutes a better feed for cattle than 
any other on the market or that its use will 
eliminate the necessity of veterinary treatment. 


Feed Mftrs. Staff Report 


The office of Pres. R. M. Field of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Ass’n prepared a re- 
view of the past»year’s activities, which was 
printed—and distributed at the convention in 
part as follows: 

The busiest year in all probability in the long 
history of your Association has passed into the 
record. 

In many respects, too, from both the stand- 
point of membership growth and services ren- 
dered, it has been a most successiul twelve 
months. 


MEMBERSHIP.—The year just concluded 
has set a new record for new members. Last 
year’s record was sixty new members with five 
resignations, making a net gain of 55. This 
year, closing our membership records two or 
three weeks earlier than usual, our new’ mem- 
berships total 98. The loss by resignation again 
was 5 so at the end of our fiscal year, our net 
membership gain for the year was 93. Our 
total membership to date is 468. 


LABELING.—We are again directing the 
membership’s attention to the need for conform- 
ity between analysis and ingredient information 
on the bag and that appearing on the tag. They 
must be the same. Scarcity of ingredients and 
consequent substitution frequently necessitated 
change in formula. Where stich change is nec- 
essary, state officials should be so notified but in 
no event must there be a discrepancy between 
analysis and ingredient information on the bag 
and the tag. 

In recent weeks the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have seen fit to discard the terminology of 
“meat scraps” as defined and set up by the 
Ass’n of American Feed Control Officials and 
which in turn is recognized by the various state 
feed control departments. This question bobbed 
up in the labeling of dog feed and several cita- 
tions and stipulations barring the use of “meat 
scraps” on labels were issued. We now feel 
that thru the efforts of the Ass’n and the Sec- 
retary of the Ass’n of Feed Control Officials, 
an agreement has been reached on this ter- 
minology that will overcome difficulty many of 
our members have experienced, and if generally 
adopted by the Ass’n of Feed Control Officials, 
it should settle this question once and for all. 
It required a great deal of work and we are 
glad to be able to announce that shortly before 
going to press with this report, the government 
agreed to permit the use of “meat scraps of 

.% protein.” The Federal Trade Commission 
had previously announced it would not permit 
any terminology employing the word “meat” 
on the theory that it was conflicting in the pub- 
lic mind as edible table food, altho for years it 
has been accepted and readily understood when 
used as “meat scraps” in connection with poul- 
try and livestock feed. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW.—The ‘principal 
change affecting our industry is that the report 
of the Industry Committee appointed for the 
Grain Products Industry, which included the 
manufacture of livestock feeds, was finally 
adopted by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor and an order was issued 
providing that a 40c per hour minimum wage 
for the feed manufacturing industry would be- 
come effective Mar. 1, 1943. : 
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Feed Manufacturers in 
Wartime Conference 


J. B. DeHaven, chairman of the board of 
directors, opened the convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Ass’n at 9:30 a. m., 
May 27 for the 2-day meeting at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., attended by more than 600, 
a rather large number considering travel diffi- 
culties and that the frills had been eliminated 
from the program. 

He said 98 members had been added during 
the past 12 months, making the roster an all- 
time high at 468. 

Elected to the executive committee are: J. B. 
DeHaven, Chicago; Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Hawley, 
Oscar M. Straube, Kansas City, Mo.; Lloyd S. 
Riford, Cayuga, N. Y.; H. L. McGeorge, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; A. F. Seay, St. Louis, Mo. Na- 
tional Councillor, C. S. Woolman, Chicago.. 

A. F. Hopkins, Boston, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors, and L. R. Hawley, 
vice chairman. 

Directors elected are practically the same as 


before: J. B. DeHaven, Chicago; Frank S. 
Sheets, Cleveland, O.; W. P. Bomar, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; P. W. Chichester, Frederick, 


Md.; Troy V. Cox, Seattle, Wash.; Ellis T. 
Early, Cincinnati, O.; J. W. Eshelman, III, 
Lancaster, Pa.; C. B. Fretwell, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; W. P. Frost, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. Kel- 
ler, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. C. Lewis, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; H. L. McGeorge, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Searle Mowat, Detroit, Mich.; L. S. Riford, 
Cayuga, N. Y.; A. F. Seay, St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. M. Straube, Kansas City, Kan.; W.. D. 
Walker, Chicago, Ill.; C. S. Woolman, Chica- 
go, Ill, and W. S. Young, Waverly, N. Y. 

The directors chose the following officers, the 
same as last year: Ralph M. Field, Chicago, 
pres.; E. P. MacNicol, Chicago, assistant to 
the pres. and W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee, 
treas. 

J. A. McCONNELL, Ithaca, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Feed Industry Council, stated the 
objects and work of the Council, in an address 
published elsewhere. 

HARRY W. TITUS, Washington, D. C., 
spoke of the poultry feed conservation pro- 
gram, in an address published elsewhere. 

DR. B. W. FAIRBANKS, Urbana, of the 
University of Illinois, had Swine as his topic. 

DR. C. F. HUFFMAN of the dairy hus- 
bandry department of Michigan State College 
of Agriculture, East Lansing, took up the Dairy 
in the Symposium on protein and total feed con- 
servation. 

DR. L. E. HAWKINS, vice director of the 
experiment station of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, closed the symposium with a 
talk on Cattle and Sheep. 

Questions and answers followed. 

E. B. HART of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station said it was immaterial whether the ni- 
trogen came from animal or vegetable sources. 
Nitrogen from urea is equally efficient with lin- 
seed meal. 

DR. BETHKE pointed out that feed must be 
saved on the farms. 

F. B. MORRISON of Cornell University 
hoped that the Conservation program will re- 
main on a voluntary basis without government 
enforcement. 

FRANK BOLING, of Washington, vice 
chairman of the Feed Industry Council, said 
that the 2,000,000-ton feed shortage estimated 
last January has proved even greater because 
many products failed to move thru normal 
trade channels. Even the largest corn crop in 
history has turned out to be deficient to fill 
demands. 

Feed requirements have greatly expanded, 
with egg production in April 12 per cent over a 
year ago, and 36 per cent over the 10-year av- 
erage, chick production up 38 per cent from 


average, and hogs and other livestock also at 
unprecedented high leveis. 

Demand for feed is shown in tonnage tax re- 
ports from states where they are available, 
which indicate a volume of 75 per cent and 
more above the previous year. 

Mr. Boling suggested that feed men should 
urge farmers to raise as much feed as possible, 
to conserve the scarce feeds for essential uses, 
to level off their feeding operations, and to 
make certain before further increasing herds 
and flocks that enough feed is in sight to feed 
them out. 

L. R. HAWLEY with the aid of 10 large 
and beautifully executed placards, 5 on each 
side of the speaker’s table, explained how 
thoroly the work of the feed industry council 
has been publicized. 

DR. CLIFF D. CARPENTER of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry said that 150 to 180 
eggs annually are necessary for commercial 
poultrymen to operate profitably, but that the 
average annual production is only 113 eggs per 
hen, and that approximately 90 per cent of the 
total egg crop in this country is procured by 
flocks of 200 hens or less. 

J. B. Hutson of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, who was on the program, did not ap- 
nee and his place was taken by a deputy, 

. A. Fitzgerald. 

an B. CURTIS, Lafayette, Ind., pres. of the 
Ass’n of Feed Control Officials, spoke on “The 
Emergency and Feed Law Enforcement,” say- 
ing that “under an emergency such as now ex- 
ists, the industry has no alternative other than 
to accept substitutes. Shortages of feed ingre- 
dients are of as much concern to feed control 
officials as they are to feed manufacturers. 

“Some persons have questioned the need for 
inspection activities under present conditiors, 
but that such service is more important in ab- 
normal times than in normal periods.” 

Mr. Curtis said that a certain government 
commission has refused to recognize the term 
meat scrap for dog food labels, which he de- 
scribed as most unfortunate. He said that if 
this designation must be changed for dog food 
labels, it will have to be changed for all labels, 
which will be difficult for both manufacturers 
and control officials. « 

CHAS. A. LAHEY, Chicago, chairman of 
the Grain and Grain Products Transportation 
Conservation Committee, told how ‘a platform 
called “Declaration of Purpose” was set up and 
he read it. 

SCOTT BROOKS) Montreal, pres. of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, invited 
the feed manufacturers to attend the annual 
meeting of his Ass’n June 24 and 25, 

“Our biggest problem is the protein question. 
The Government plans steps to obtain sufficient 
fish meal for our needs. A shortage has shown 
up in vegetable protein. We have taken 40,000 
tons a year of soybean meal from the United 
States. 

“We have had the worst winter in 50 years. 
Two engines had to be used on a train. The 
motive power simply was not there. 

“The Government plans to have coarse grains 
in store in Eastern Canada next winter. 

“Eastern Canada is suffering from a lack of 
alfalfa. 

“T have Heard dealers say ‘to help your com- 
petitors is crazy,’ but by lending ingredients 
temporarily from one concern to another the 
general production will be helped. We are 
expected to take care of our 1941 customers. 
We believe the key to the future lies in co- 
operation.” 

The resolutions committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 
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Resolutions Adopted 


Oppose Beverage Spirits from Grain 

RESOLVED, That the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association voices its objection to 
any resumption in the manufacture of beverage 
spirits from grain at this time. 

RESOLVED, That the Association objects to 
any action by the W.P.B. that will restrict or 
limit the use of the present inadequate supply 
of grain to the detriment of livestock and 
poultry production, 

Cordial Relations with Control Officials 

RESOLVED, That the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association express once again its 
appreciation of the relations that exist between 
it and the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, and of the appearance on this 
convegtion program of its president, P. B. 

urtis 


Appreciation of Feed Industry Council 

RESOLVED, That the members of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association, as a 
segment of the industry represented by the 
Council, do hereby express their sincere thanks 
and appreciation to each and every member of 
the Feed Industry Council and to all who have 
assisted in the work of the Council. The Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association hereby 
assures the Feed Industry Council of continu- 
ing support. 

Thanks to Co-operating Agencies 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the members 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion be extended to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to all the other gov- 
ernment agencies which have and are working 
with the Feed Industry, Council in the all-out 
effort to conserve and efficiently use all feed 
supplies for maximum food production. 


For Importation of Blackstrap 

Where, as a supply of over 300,000,000 gallons 
of blackstrap and high test molasses now exist 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, other West Indian islands, 
and (Mexico, and 

Whereas, this molasses can replace in feed- 
ing and in commercial distilling 65,000,000 bush- 
els of corn equivalent, and 

Whereas, the production of food is the num- 
ber one job of the nation and has now become 
the number one problem, and 

Whereas, it is very apparent that we must 
move enormous quantities of feed into this 
country from outside. 

RESOLVED, That the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association request U. S. Food Ad- 
ministrator Chester Davis to take action to the 
end that orderly movement of this great stock- 
pile of valuable feeding material to the conti- 
nental United States begin at once. 


Economy in Feed Tags 


V. O. Wolcott, chief of the California Bureau 
of Field Crops, makes the following suggestions 
to help tag manufacturers to overcome the 
shortage in tag stock: 

Use light weight tag board stock of one 
color, preferably natural color. 

Use tags no larger than standard size. For 
some products use of a smaller tag should be 
feasible. There is no restriction on type size 
except that it must be legible. 

Use only one color printing. 

Eliminate all advertising from tags. 

Order tags more often and in smaller amounts 
so that the necessity of altering or destroying 
numerous tags which become obsolete due to 
formula changes will be largely eliminated. 


Protein Requirement Reduced 


in North Carolina 
. By B. J. West 

Raleigh, N. C—Temporary lowering of the 
North Carolina State Department of Agricul- 
ture’s standards for hog and dairy feed and all- 
mash poultry feed was announced May 26 by 
D. S. Coltrane, assistant to the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. 

Due to inability of feed manufacturers to 
obtain sufficient quantities of corn, it was stated, 
the required fat content in hog feed is being 
reduced from three per cent to two per cent. 
Coltrane pointed out that manufacturers now 
are being forced to use wheat and will be un- 
able to maintain the three per cent content with 
this grain. “In view of the protein situation, 
we have found it expedient to permit the regis- 
tration of wartime emergency cow feed having 
a guaranteed 12 per cent protein, instead of the 
usual 15 per cent.”” Manufacturers of all-mash 
poultry feed will be permitted to cut their pro- 
tein content guaranty from 15 to 14 per cent, 
providing they give a thoro explanation of the 
feed on the back of the analysis tag. 
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Wisconsi n Dealers S tron g seoration ft Vides chek Sao 
For Feed Conservation 


later. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


To better accommodate the crowd, the Mon- 
day afternoon session was moyed to the Grand 


The Central Retail Feed Ass’n broke all at- to the increase of from $5.50 FOE oe ton CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
tendance records at its 18th annual convention fron Asante Coed lamer ts para yor Ae YOUR ‘ufeed ot Gries . 
held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, June as the retail margin for sales of bulk corn. The Analyzed at ; 
7 and 8 with well over 900 dealers registered. argument for the increase in the mixed feed FORMULAS 
per : for hard rk and hard margin was initiated and led by this Ass’n and f ith Reasonable Rates 4 
The Ass'n’s reputation .tor ROO) the argument for the increase in the corn wi i : | 
play was again evident and attendance at all margin was successfully made by this Ass’n Laborator Runyon Testing Laboratories | 
sessions taxed the hotels excellent facilities. peas See ak ee 3 y paige! 1 pia 
u econdly, this Ass’n has kept its members 
PRES PAUIMGEBE RD WiRyeMennull called Gat herreranrormied thanmanvsothon <imilmmeanient Analyses “Runyon Anelyses Help Sell Feeds” 


the opening session to order in the Green Room 
Monday morning. 

WALTER C. HOLSTEIN, pres., Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange in welcoming the 


dealers said: 

As President of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange, I wish to extend to you my hearty 
welcome to the 18th Annual Meeting of the 
Central Retail.Feed Ass’n, and wish it every 
possible success. 

The grain and feed trades are so closely 
allied, that our present problems are mutual. 
Our efforts, this past year, like yours, have 
been to meet the OPA rulings and amendments, 
and at the same time, not to jeopardize our 
business or lose its identity by doing so. 

Unless there is a decided change in weather 
and economic conditions, the list of ceilings on 
feed and grain commodities will increase, and 
so will our troubles, unless all rulings and regu- 
lations are clearly defined and equalized from 
now on. Your Committee men, who have at- 
tended meetings for you, and have made spe- 
cial trips to Chicago and Washington, have 
done splendid work, and we owe them a debt 
of gratitude. However, a great deal more has 
to be done, and to meet new rulings, your co- 
operation is imperative. I, therefore, think this 
meeting most important to all. 

There isn’t a group of business men in any 
other line who have co-operated and tried to 
meet all Government regulations to any greater 
extent than the grain and feed men. 


PRES. GEBERT responded, and delivered 
his annual address. “A strong ass’n,” he said, 
“has enabled all dealers better to meet the many 
ptoblems we have encountered during the past 
year.” He praised the Ass’n’s representation in 
obtaining fair treatment for the trade in the 
handling of C.C.C. wheat, and the establishing 
of margins on feed which he considered fair. 
“Regulation, we are going to have for some 
time to come,” he stated, and he urged all 
dealers to join the Ass’n and support its efforts. 

He ‘outlined briefly the Protein Conservation 
Program and asked the dealers to get behind it. 


SECY DAVID K. STEENBERGH deliv- 
ered his annual report as follows: 
“ONE YEAR NEARER TO VICTORY” 


The use of the above slogan is in a sense 
misleading. It implies that-our situation today 
is improved as compared with what it was yes- 
terday or one year ago. But such is not the 
case. The military crisis may be passed but 
the toughest period of the war is still ahead. 
And, as far as the feed industry is concerned, 
we are certainly confronted with more serious 
problems than we were at the time of our last 
convention. 

The underlying reason for this change for 
the worse is that we do not have enough feed- 
ing materials to provide the feed necessary to 
produce the volume of food required for the 
successful prosecution of the war. We are now 
engaged in a voluntary protein conservation 
program to help meet this emergency but the 
prospect of feed rationing is very real. It_ is 
also likely that price control will be extended 
and become more stringent. We wish we could 
tell you how and where to buy the feeds you 
want and need but, since that is impossible, 
the program for this convention has been 
planned to help you understand the seriousness 
of the situation and to help you cope with the 
problem with all the facilities in your control. 

Every member of the Central Retail Feed 
Ass’n may be very proud of the association's 
record of achievement in the fiscal year which 
has just closed. 

First of all, the money which has been saved 
to the members of our association and to all 
others in the feed trade through the leader- 
ship of the Central Retail Feed Ass’n would 
pay the entire operating expense of this associ- 
ation and of all other associations in the feed 
industry, not just for one year but for several 
generations. We refer, in this connection, only 


of the industry with respect to all government 
regulations affecting the feed industry. Many 
of our explanatory bulletins, particularly those 
with reference to millfeeds, oil meals, mixed 


feeds and corn, have been used by members of— 


the staff: of the Office of Price Administration 
and were widely copied throughout the industry. 


In addition to price control information, the 
text of the bulletins also covered truck trans- 
portation, priorities, government wheat and 
soybean meal, the minimum wage law, draft 
status of men in the feed industry, National 
Feed Week, district meetings, protein conserva- 
tion, formula changes, dust explosion regula- 
tions. There were 19 regular bulletins totaling 
53 pages and 8 special bulletins totaling 25 
pages and, in all, 63 enclosures of from one 
sheet to a 48-page booklet mailed with the 
various bulletins. 


A third achievement has been the mainte- 
nance of friendships and friendly relations with 
the people serving the feed industry and agri- 
culture from Washington and in Wisconsin and 
Hlinois. These contacts were largely responsible 
for maintaining the distribution of government 
wheat and soybean meal through the regular 
channels of trade. These contacts have also 
assured us the continuing good advice and 
counsel of the feed control officials and the 
staffs of agricultural experiment stations. 

These paragraphs do not begin to tell of all 
that the Central Retail Feed Ass’n has done 
and is doing for its members. That the work 
done is appreciated, however, is attested by 
the status of the association’s membership and 
finances. The membership of the association is 
now the largest in its history and, despite 
higher operating costs. the surplus account has 
been increased by $449.22 to $1,673.66. 

Fellows, as you all know, I have served as 
your executive secretary ever since 1926, the 
year this association was organized. From the 
experience of these years, I want to tell you 
that you don’t realize how lucky you are to 
have had and have the type of men who have 
served as your officers and directors. Each 
man, in his turn, has helped build this associ- 
ation until now, in a crisis, it is paying you 
big dividends. And special tribute is now due 
to your present president, Paul Gebert, and 
his associate officers and directors. Their work 
has been heavier and more important than the 
work of former years and I’m sure you will 
agree they have been doing a good job. 


He then read the treasurer’s report showing 
a substantially increased balance. 


Serg’t John E. Barry, U. S. Marines, just 
back from the S.-W. Pacific, told of his ex- 
periences serving with Carlson’s Raiders, Ma- 
rine shock troops using Commando tactics, at 
Midway, Makin Island, and Guadalcanal. 


PRES. GEBERT appointed the following 
committees : Nominations — Don Mihills, Fond 
du Lac; J. E. Davis, Amery; Walter Uebele, 
Burlington. Auditing—John Becker, Monroe: 
Paul Duginski, Merrill; Walter Kaczeravski, 
Kewaunee. Resolutions —H. H. Humphrey, 
Wausau ; Elmer J. DeBroux, Valders; James 
Vint, Union Grove; Jim Keegan, Richland 
Center; Albert Zutter, Chippewa Falls. 


DR. CLIFF D. CARPENTER, Chicago, 
Collaborator in Poultry Viability, U. S. Dept. 


BOWSHER ¢"s 
Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fer 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Blevator. Circular en 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


FORMULAS 


compiled by experts, designed 
to overcome war-time ingre- 
dient scarcities; formulas for 
all animals; formulas that will 
please feeders and make money 
for you, are contained in the 
new third edition of the 


Feed Trade Manual 


It also contains information on 
administration, advertising and 
selling, nutritional advances, sci- 
entific findings, vitamin require- 
ments of poultry and livestock; 
vitamin contents of feed ingredi- 
ents, and a mass of other valuable 
information. 230 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, price $3.00 plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated * 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, II. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSH 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Ballroom, where Pres. Gebert again presided. 


JOHN K. WESTBERG, head of the feed 
and grain products section O.P.A., outlined his 


efforts for the past 18 months to build a prac- 


tical workable price control program as a war 
necessity, but stated that there is still consider- 
able misunderstanding of the program. He said: 
“After taking a pounding for 18 months, I still 
believe in price control as a war necessity, and 
that, to prevent inflation it is worth the effort. 
If we don’t make it work, we will take a much 
worse licking after this war than after the 
last one. Politics has no place in price control, 
and we should not bow to pressure groups, 
either labor or agriculture. The bread, flour, 
wheat problem is hogtied because of political 
limitations. The farm bloc fights wheat ceil- 
ings and labor howls at an increase in bread 
prices, but something must be done about it, 
and soon. There is no sense to the argument 
that the price of flour puts a ceiling on wheat. 
I believe that ceilings should be put on each 
commodity at every level of processing. The 
protein, carbohydrate ratio is out of line. I be- 
lieve we should increase the price of proteins, 
but terrific pressure is brought to bear thru the 
farm bloc against increased protein prices.” 

Westberg expressed his appreciation for the 
help and cooperation given him by the feed in- 
dustry and asked that it be continued with -his 
successor, whoever he may: be. 

A rising vote of appreciation was given Mr. 
Westberg by the convention for his cooperation 
with the industry. 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, in his address “Our 
Nation at War,” said that we have not matched 
our victories on the war front with victories 
on the home front. He praised the abandon- 
ment of the “economy of scarcity,” but says 
we need a clean cut labor policy, a clean cut 
manpower program, and a clean cut food pro- 
duction program. 

FRANK BOLING, Chicago, vice-chairman, 
Feed Industry Council, discussed “Protein Con- 
servation for Maximum Food Production” 
which is quoted elsewhere in this number. 


ROLAND REINDERS, Elm Grove, called 
attention to proposed General Orders on Pre- 
vention of Dust Explosions of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, the provisions of which 
include that: 

Every attrition mill discharging into an ele- 
vator leg be equipped with a suction dust col- 
lecting system, and the elevator leg casing be 
constructed of metal. | 

Every grain storage bin be vented directly 
to the roof. All belts be grounded. All fric- 
tion clutches be enclosed. Wood and wood 
rimmed pulleys be prohibited. Practically all 
motors be replaced by explosion proof type. 
All tools, shovels, etc., be of non-ferrous metal. 

This order would be retroactive to existing 
buildings, said Mr. Reinders, and will work an 
unnecessary hardship and prohibitive cost on 
the majority of existing establishments. He 
asked the dealers to write protests to the In- 
dustrial Commission at Madison and, if pos- 
sible to present their objections at a hearing 
to be held at Green Bay June 11. 


The Annual Banquet 

More than a thousand delegates and guests 
gathered in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Schroeder for the annual banquet Monday eve- 
ning when a sumptuous turkey dinner was 
served with all the trimmings. 

Elaborate entertainment was provided thru 
the courtesy of the Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange, and dancing lasted far into the night. 


Tuesday Morning Session 

The closing session was called to order in the 
Ballroom by Pres. Gebert, who, after sketch- 
ing the background and accomplishments of 
Prof. J. G. Halpin, University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Gus Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin, and 
W. B. Griem, Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture, 
presented the three gentlemen with certificates 
of life membership in the Ass’n, and gold pins 
signifying their service to the farmer. 


DR. ROLAND M. BETHKE, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, spoke 
on “Getting the Most from Available Feed 
Supplies,” which will be published in a later 
number. 


JOHN BECKER read the report of the 
auditing committee which approved the report 
of the treasurer. 


DON MIHILLS presented the report of the 
nominations committee naming James Keegan, 
Richland Center; Tom Curran, Menomonie, 
and Frank Helberg, Elgin, Ill., as directors to 
serve for three years. 

At a meeting of the directors, Fred H. Pit- 
telkow, Oshkosh, was elected president. 

Due to the many pressing problems and regu- 
lations to be met during’ the war period the 
directors wanted the benefit of the experience 
of Paul Gebert, Jr., Merrill, the retiring presi- 
dent, and he consented to serve one term as 
vice-president to assist Pres. Pittelkow meet 
the many difficulties ahead. 

B. J. Logan, Westby, was elected sec’y-treas., 
and David K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, executive 
sec’y. 

H. H. HUMPHREY reported the following 
resolutions which were adopted: 


Resolutions Adopted 


Protest Dust Control Regulations 


WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission has prepared certain drastic regulations 
in regard to the control of dust explosions in 
mills, elevators and feed plants, and, 

WHEREAS, Such proposed regulations would 
impose an unnecessary hardship and prohibitive 
cost on the vast majority of plants now estab- 
lished, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of this Asso- 
ciation. feel that the proposed regulations, as 
written, are unreasonable and impracticable, 
particularly as they apply to existing plants 
and that we urge our directors to enter a vis- 
orous protest against the imposition of these 
regulations. 

Ask Cooperation in Feed Conservation Program 

WHERBAS, Critical shortages of protein and 
other feed ingredients have developed, and, 

WHEREAS, The feed industry has estab- 
lished the “Feed Industry Council,” which, in 
concurrence with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and nutritional experts have 
adopted certain voluntary formula restrictions 
for the purpose of stretching out and conseryv- 
ing the limited supplies of these ingredients, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That all members of this As- 
sociation agree to co-operate wholeheartedly in 
this constructive program to the end that our 
available supplies shall be most efficiently util- 
ized. 

Food for Freedom 

WHEREAS, The Association realizes its vi- 
tally important duty in helping the United 
States meet its greatly increased demand for 
food production to help feed the armies of our 
nation, and our allies, to bring the war to a 
speedy and successful termination in Victory, 
and, 

WHEREAS, The feed industry is an impor- 
tant factor in this Food for Freedom program, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That all members of this As- 
sociation continue their efforts in cooperating 
with the government and its agencies in meet- 
ing the full quotas established for food prod- 
ucts, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all members continue their 
services to the farmer by recommending effi- 
cient feeding methods and poultry and livestock 
management practices, which are so vital and 
necessary for stepped-up production, be it also 

RESOLVED, That members agree to continue 
conducting their business on an ethical basis 
to work faithfully and hard for an early and 
victorious end of the war and for the preserva- 
tion of our freedoms and democratic principles. 


Other resolutions expressed thanks to the 
speakers for their contribution to the successful 
convention and to the Milwaukee Grain and 
Stock Exchange for the fine entertainment. 


FRED MERRILL, Minneapolis, Minn., in an 
address “Until We Meet Again,” stated that a 
recent survey revealed that only about 10 per 
cent of the feeders of the country were doing 
an efficient job, while 90 per cent of the feeders, 
producing 65 per cent of the animals and prod- 
ucts were not getting full efficiency from their 
feed. He urged the dealers to carry the story 
of efficiency feeding to this 90 per cent and to 
advise them on their feeding problems. 


’ “time. 
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Substitutions in Formulas 


By V. O. Wotcort, chief of the Bureau of 
Field Crops, California Dept. of Agr., before 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

In regard to substitutions, we fully realize 
the present critical shortage of feed concen- 
trates and the necessity for frequent substitu- 
tions. Our policy has always been lenient in 
cases of substitutions which are not definitely 
detrimental to the interests of the purchaser. 
When our analysis reveals substitutions, viola- 
tions are cited and reports of our findings are 
sent to all interested parties of record, but only 
those substitutions of a definitely inferior prod- 
uct or long continued uncorrected substitutions 
are considered as serious. 

We require immediate tag corrections only in 
the case of substitutions or the elimination of 
materials which definitely reduce the quality of 
the product. This has been our policy in the 
‘past, 1s our present policy, and we do not con- 
sider that even the present shortage of feed con- 
centrates warrants a change in this general 
policy. Any procedure more lenient than this 
would, we consider, practically do away with all 
enforcement bearing on the listing of ingredi- 
ents. 

In the case of analysis guaranties, these may 
more easily be altered to conform to necessary 
changes in formula and we require that they be 
kept in line with any formula changes. An in- 
tentional reduction in protein content wthout re- 
ducing the minimum protein guaranty is gross 
misrepresentation to the purchaser. This is as 
true in the present emergency as at any other 
_It is possibly more serious at this time. 
‘Intentional or recurring uncorrected non-con- 
formity to analysis guaranties has always been 
considered as gross misrepresentation, and we 
shall continue to so consider it. Any policy 
more lenient would nullify the analysis require- 
ments of the Code, and feed purchasers and re- 
sponsible feed dealers would have no protection 
from intentional chiseling. 

This Bureau has always been reasonable in 
all enforcement procedures in regard to the la- 
beling of commercial feeding stuffs. Obviously, 
any violation to the Code must be called to the 
attention of all interested parties of record at 
all times. There is no other permissible or fair 
procedure. We shall, during these trying times, 
be as tolerant as is possible in keeping with our 
best judgment, and shall appreciate and expect 
the co-operation of all feed manufacturers. 


We Specialize in the 


Sales of: 
Arkansas Rice Bran 
Finely Ground Rice Hills 
Cotton Seed Meal 
Finely Ground Peanut Hulls, 
Sacked 


Wire us or phone us over LD 181, 
182 and 185 for prices. 

We cater to Wholesale Mills and 
Wholesale Grain Dealers. 


Geo. F. Porbeck Company, Inc. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants change 


LAMAR, COLO. 
8ST. LOUIS 


The Poultry Feed Conservation 
Program 


By Harry W. Titus, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, before American Feed Manufacturers Ass'n. 


The Protein Conservation program was an- 
nounced officially by the ‘Office of War Infor- 
mation on Feb. 19. It became operative imme- 
diately; in fact, as a result of. necessity, parts 
of the program had been in operation several 
weeks before the official announcement ‘was 
made. The announcement was merely a pub- 
lic acknowledgment on the part of the feed 
industry and of government. officials that such 
a program was necessary. Inasmuch as the 
formal program will have been in ‘operation 
only 14 weeks'tomorrow (May 28), it is diff- 
cult to fully appraise its value. Nevertheless, it 
is desirable to have as good an appraisal as 
possible, and I shall attempt to contribute, from 
the standpoint of the poultry industry, to such 
an appraisal. 

At the outset it may be said that the program 
has been an aid in helping us to maintain the 
production of eggs and poultry meat at a high 
level. It has: provided for a more productive 
use of our current supplies of animal-protein 
feedstuffs. And it has given us time in which 
to arrange for the importation of such products 


as. liver meal, meat scrap, tankage and bones to 


supplement our domestic production. 


SITUATION SEEMED DESPERATE.— 
In December and January the poultry feed situa- 
tion seemed desperate to many of those who 
were familiar with it. In February it really 
became desperate for some persons. There 
were many reports of chicks being destroyed 
and of laying flocks being sold because their 
owners could not obtain enough feed. It is 
probable that nearly all these reports originated 
from a few instances. Nevertheless, it is true 
that some feed manufacturers and dealers found 
it necessary for a time to ration poultry feed to 
their old customers and to refuse to sell it to 
new customers. The need for such rationing 
apparently still exists. But, at any rate, a feed 
situation, potentially disastrous to the poultry 
industry and the attainment of its production 
goals, has been prevened from developing. 


THE PROTEIN SHORTAGE.—The ad- 
visability of reducing the quantity of animal 
protein in feed mixtures for poultry to the lev- 
els agreed upon by the Feed Industry Council 
and the Department of Agriculture has been 
questioned by some persons. There are those 
who have maintained that when the feed con- 
tain so little animal protein it is not used efh- 
ciently. There is experimental evidence that 
such feed is not used so efficiently by poultry 
as feed that contains somewhat more animal 
protein, but in general it is used more 
efficiently than feed that contains no animal 
protein. Inasmuch as our supplies of animal- 
protein feedstuffs were—and still are—much 
too small to permit their use at the levels that 
formerly were customary, it was necessary to 
recommend a drastic reduction in their use so 
that all mixed feeed for poultry could contain 
some. If animal protein feedstuffs had been 
used during the past six months at former 
levels, there would have been enough for only 
about one-third of the mixed feed that was 
used. That one-third of the mixed feed would 
have been used with a high efficiency, but the 
other two-thirds would have been used with a 
greatly lowered efficiency. The net result 
would have been a definite decrease in the 
average efficiency of all the feed and an ap- 
preciably lowered production. 

Before the gravity of the feed situation was 
reecognized and acknowledged, that is, before 
the Protein Conservation program was an- 
nounced, little or no effort was made to import 
animal-protein feedstuffs. Requests were made 
by members of feed industry that liver meal, 


meat scrap and tankage be imported from South 
America, especially from Argentina, and from 
Australia and New Zealand. All shipping fa- 
cilities were so badly needed for other purposes 
that at first these requests could not be granted. 
Finally, however, small importations were made 
from the Southwestern Pacific. Now, partly 
as a result of changes in the fortunes of war 
and partly as a result of recognition of the 
seriousness of the feed situation, plans have 
been made—and are being carried out—to im- 
port sizeable quantities of liver meal, meat 
scrap, tankage and bone from South America. 

So much for the value of the program. But, 
has there been universal acceptance of the pro- 
gram? How well has the feed industry car- 
ried out the program? 

CONTROL OFFICIALS’ POSITION.— 
Reports from state feed control officials indi- 
cate that in general the program has been ac- 
cepted in principle, if not in detail. 

Nearly all the larger manufacturers are 
complying with the limitations set up by the 
program, but the compliance of the small mix- 
ers has not been so good. One explariation of 
this difference is that the larger manufacturers 
are thoroughly familiar with the limitations and 
know how to meet them, whereas some of the 
small mixers know very little about them and 
in some instances do not know how to meet 
them. The obvious remedy is an educational 
program, supplemented by free state and fed- 
eral advisory feed services. The latter services 
are, of course, available on request ; apparently, 
however, many persons do not know that they 
are, and little or no effort has been made as 
yet to supply such services to those who need 
them most. 

It has not been possible to ascertain whether 
or not home-mixers of feed are complying with 
the limitations imposed by the program. How- 
ever, it is probable that the majority of those 
who know about the limitations and have the 
necessary information for meeting them are do- 
ing their best to comply. In any case, such a 
large proportion of mixed feeds for poultry is 
of commercial origin that the matter of compli- 
ance, so far as these feeds are concerned, is 
largely in the hands of feed manufacturers. 

INTERPRETATION OF SECTION C— 
Altho most feed manufacturers have accepted 
the program and have met all the limitations 
imposed on the use of animal-protein feed- 
stuffs, complaints: have been made to the De- 
partment of Agriculture that certain companies 
have used, or rather misused, the Protein Con- 
servation program to sell more mixed feed. 
More specifically, certain companies were re- 
ported to have interpreted Section C of the 
program as a request from the government to 
raisers of livestock and poultry that they use 
only commercially mixed feed. 

Section C of the original agreement be- 
tween the Feed Industry Council and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reads as. follows: 

“CG. All Protein Ingredients, whether animal, 
marine, or vegetable, should be mixed with 
other feedstuffs to obtain maximum resvlts and 
more complete utilization of the protein, and 
should not be fed separately.” 

It is easy to see how an overzealous salesman 
or advertising man could have misinterpreted 
Section C. It is unfortunate, however, that 
it was misinterpreted. As one who participated 
in drawing up the agreement between the Feed 
Industry Council and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, I realize that more care in expressing 
the intended meaning would have been desir- 
able. . 
In order to prevent further misinterpretation, 
Section C has been reworded and greatly 
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amplified. This new Section C was released 
to the press on May 10 by the OWI. It reads 
as follows: 


“C, All. Protein Ingredients, whether of ani- 
mal, marine, or vegetable origin, should be fed 
with other feedstuffs in a manner that will re- 
sult in their most effective conservation. 


“The farmer or ranchman should use what- 
ever feeds are best suited to:his conditions, If 
he buys ready-mixed feeds, the percentages of 
protein will be automatically limited through 
the industry agreement. If he combines pur- 
chased concentrates or straight high-protein 
ingredients with his home-grown feeds, includ- 
ing grasses, he should follow the same principle 
of limiting the percentages of protein so that 
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LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS CO. 
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CUTS YOUR GRINDING 
AND MIXING COSTS 


That’s the way to as- 
sure more _ profits. 
That’s the way the 
complete Kelly Duplex 
line of feed mill and 
elevator equip- 
ment can help 
you. And that’s 
why you'll want 
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catalog and details today. 
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CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 
POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 

A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition, 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
Ibs., price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hura 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 
Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, fe psn and 
thorough index, 120 illustrations. 
Weight 3 Ibs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in ancomr ses. your patrons to raise 
better types. rder them today. 
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they will not exceed the maximums agreed 
upen for commercial mixed feeds. sd 


“The recommendations apply to the feeding 
of all classes of livestock, but particularly poul- 
try, swine and dairy cattle. Feeders of beef 
eattle, sheep and other livestock also are re- 
quested to conserve purchased protein by lib- 
eral feeding of grain and nutritious roughage.” 
_ THE BROILER PROBLEM.—Ttere is one 

other matter that should be mentioned. It has 
nothing to do with an appraisal of the Protein 
Conservation program, but indirectly it has a 
bearing on that program. There have been re- 
ports that certain feed companies are financing 
the establishment of large broiler plants. In 
normal times such reports would not be a cause 
for concern. However, poultrymen in the lo- 
calities in which these large broiler plants are 
being established are worried. They remember 
that a few months ago they were unable to get 
commercial mixed feeds in the quantities they 
wanted. They fear that if such a limitation 
of commercial mixed feeds occurs again, they 
may not be able to get what they consider is 
their fair share, because they think that the 
feed companies may give first consideration to 
these broiler plants. 

That an expansion of the production ot 
broilers above the level possible with existing 
facilities is not wanted at this time, is clearly 
indicated in a press release made by the OWI 
on May 11. That release stated, in part: 

“In order that the nation’s feed resources 
nes be used to produce a maximum_amount 
of the most nutritious food, the War Food Ad- 
ministration today advised poultrymen not to 
make further expansion in commercial broiler 
production. Today’s action was taken to sup- 
plement a previous statement of the War Food 
Administration which advised hog producers 
not to increase breeding for 1943 fall farrow- 
ings by more than 15 per cent above the 1942 
level. The requests to both the livestock and 
poultry farmers are made in the light of De- 

rtment of Agriculture feed surveys which in- 

icate the necessity of beginning now to adjust 
pare and poultry production to feed sup- 
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Hog Formula Conserving 


° 
Protein 

The total protein in hog supplements has 
been limited to 35 per cent, and the total animal 
protein to three per cent in a voluntary co- 
operative program formulated by leaders in the 
feed industry and U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials, states C. M. Vestal, Purdue 
University agricultural experiment station hog- 
man. A slightly larger allowance of animal 
protein is permitted in sow and pig supplements. 

This limitation necessitates the use of mixed 
supplements. Some of the advantages of good 
mixed supplements over single supplements for 
hogs, brought out in feeding tests at Purdue 
and elsewhere, include : j 

Improvement in the rate and economy of 
gain in hogs. 

A wider distribution of the more valuable 
protein feeds. 

Improvement of the feeding value of some 
of the less efficient supplement feeds. 

Supplying of vitamins needed by the animal. 

Feeding the lower protein supplements in the 
usual proportions with grain will conserve the 
protein. Farmers are urged to provide brood 
sows and young pigs with good protein and 
mineral feeds, even at the expense of the older 
growing and fattening hogs. 


Hay Movement in May 
Receipts and shipments of hay at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in tons, were: 
Shipments 
1943 : 


3 ‘ 1942 

Cie os aor 2,033 1,497 644 

‘ort Leeann Gat ae 

Kansas City 2,052 1,602 1,116 576 
Portland yt eRe - 

Seattle 8§ PAVG IE Sel eas = eae rane 

St. Louis 108 72 264 156 
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TO BEAT HITLER 
ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS 


To stop the sabotage of tramp iron going into your 
grinders—corn cutters—or rolls. 


At moderate cost Eriez permanent Magnets will 
effectively remove tramp iron and steel in the grain 
—not only Prey cune damage to your equipment— 
but eliminate a fire 


the Mill Mutuals. 


Illustration shows the hinged model used on 
grain spouts, can be dropped down for convenient 
cleaning. Also made for hammermill installations. 


Ask us for details and prices. 


ERIEZ MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 


The Purdue 70-20-10 sow and pig ration may 
be made up as follows: 70 pounds coarse-ground 
corn, 20 pounds coarse-ground wheat, and 10 
pounds of a mixed supplement composed of six 
pounds of soybean oil meal and four pounds of 
meat and bone scraps. This ration contains only 
two pounds of animal protein in 100 pounds of 
feed, thus complying with the program, which 
limits the animal protein in a complete sow and 
pig feed to two per cent. 


Peanut Meal for Swine 


The Georgia“Experiment Station in 2 experi- 
ments with lots of 7 and 8 pigs each economical 
results were obtained with peanut meal and 
tankage as a supplement to corn. In the first 
trial the average daily gain per head with corn 
and tankage was 1.53 lbs., while with peanut 
meal and tankage mixed about 9:1 it was 1.83 
Ibs. About 3.5 Ibs. of feed were required per 
unit of gain. In*a second experiment a pro- 
tein mixture of 19 parts peanut meal to 1 part 
tankage produced average daily gains of 1.55 
Ibs. compared with 1.64 Ibs. by pigs on a 9:1 
protein mixture. Failure accompanied attempts 
to self feed a mixture of 3 parts peanut meal 
and 1 part corn but the mixture was satis- 
factorily hand-fed as a slop. 


Feedstuffs Movement in May 


ae and shipments of millfeeds at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1942, in tons, were: 

spipments 


: 194 1942 
Baitimore 4,401 3,39 ea teteet coe eis 
Chicago 349,035 184,070 627,325 507,645 
Kansas City 5,010 8,000 i 21,375 
Milwaukee 400 500 een 12,460 
Minneapolis eT we Me vives 66,960 32,875 
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and other Sheet Metal Products 
for Grain Handling & Processing Plants 


The main building of The 
Day Company plant, which 
comprises 30,000 square feet 
of modern working area. 


Expanded Facilities-- 


To meet war time demands, and increasing business from its regular 
trade, the facilities of The Day Company, in a new location, have been 
greatly expanded, both in working floor area and in equipment. Its mod- 
ern plant, the largest and most thoroughly equipped sheet metal plant 
serving the grain handling and processing industry, is equipped to de- 
sign and manufacture, in addition to Day Dust Control Systems, spout- 
ing, jst casings, flour, seed and feed storage bins and general sheet metal 
work. 


With a background of over half a century’s experience in serving the 
grain handling and processing industry, Day engineers are fully pre- 
pared to aid in the solving of your dust control and other problems 
requiring properly designed and installed sheet metal work. 


The Day Company 
810-830 Third Ave., N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Canada: The Day Companeie "Canada Ltd. 


